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MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR THE DEAF.* 


Since the Conference of Principals at Faribault, where an 
excellent paper was read by Mrs. A. J. Griffith, the head of the 
art department of the Illinois Institution, great attention has 
been paid to the subject of instruction in art, and it now hardly 
needs a word in its favor. But, with due respect for the really 
good work that has been done in many of our schools, it seems 
that a course in mechanical drawing—not drawings of machines, 
but drawings made with rule and compass—if thoroughly 
carried out, might do much that is claimed for the more am- 
bitious course, and it can be taught to a class of deaf-mutes at 
a very small expense. 

A T square, two triangles, a ruling-pen, a pair of dividers, 
a pen, a drawing-board, and paper, are all that need be bought 
for each pupil; while one ink-slab, one foot-rule, a few cakes of 
color and brushes, and a card of thumb tacks, will do fora 
whole class. These instruments are lasting, and, though a 
square or a triangle may warp or get broken, most of them will 
last for years. The great expense of special teachers that 
deters many of the smaller institutions from establishing art 
classes, and the fact that the ability to teach deaf-mutes and 
appreciate their methods of thought, and the ability to teach 
art, are not qualities always combined in the same person, 
are objections which do not apply to teaching mechanical draw- 
ing, for there is no successful teacher of the deaf who could not 
make a fair teacher of this branch with a little self-instruction 
and practice. 

Really, for teaching free-hand drawing and painting to the 


* Mr. 8 on ‘Object in published 
in the last number of the Annals, has some brief remarks on this subject, 
in which similar views are expressed. In justice to Mr. Clarke it is proper 
to say that the present article was sent to the Annals and accepted sev- 
eral months before the publication of that number.—E. A. F. 
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deaf, it seems easier to make a successful teacher from one who 
understands the theory and practice of deaf-mute instruction, 
but knows nothing of art, than from an artist who knows noth- 
ing of teaching the deaf. In other words, to teach the deaf 
successfully requires higher talents than to teach art. Good 
teachers can never be made from poor material, but any one 
who can teach English and arithmetic to the deaf would find no 
great difficulty in teaching mechanical drawing. 

Nor should the teaching of mechanical drawing be excluded 
from those institutions that teach art. The beauty of this 
branch is that while it can solve problems requiring a high 
order of mathematical ability, its elements are so simple that 
they may be grasped by the youngest children, to some extent 
even by those who know no language. 

Mechanical drawing could be taught to a whole school, and 
from the progress made in it, a judgment could be formed of 
the probable ability of each child to receive instruction in free- 
hand drawing. In this way it would be a great help to regular 
art teaching. Every person of average ability can learn a use- 
ful amount of mechanical drawing. Whether the same is true 
of free-hand drawing is not yet demonstrated. Poorly exe- 
cuted mechanical drawings may have much value as working 
drawings, but poorly executed free-hand drawings and paint- 
ings are worthless. 

In actual experience in teaching a class, who hated free-hand 
drawing and after years of instruction could not do anything 
at it, I found none who did not like mechanical drawing and do 
fair work in it. One pupil in particular, who had never drawn 
a good picture, developed a taste for ornamental work, and 
soon became the leading amateur decorator of the institution, 
falling into the habit of always making a working drawing of 
what he intended to do in that line. This was the result of 
less than a year’s instruction in a class, for two hours a week. 

Between the usefulness of even a slight ability to make and 
understand mechanical drawings, and a similar ability for free- 
hand work, there can be no comparison. The boy who can sit 
down with pencil and square and work out the length of a barn 
rafter has an accomplishment immensely more useful than he 
who can draw from nature, but not quite well enough to make 
a salable picture. Hardly a handicraft is followed where the 
ability to “read drawings ” has not become almost a necessary 
qualification to a skilful workman, and this ability will hardly 
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come from instruction in free-hand drawing. The habit of 
exactness, the ability accurately to plan work beforehand, the 
power to generalize, will all gradually develop themselves from 
a proper course of scale drawing. 

It is not intended here to point out how mechanical drawing 
should be taught so minutely that this article can be used for 
a text-book, but an outline of the course will enable the reader 
to judge more understandingly of the claims made for it. Any 
object that can be measured accurately can be shown as ac- 
curately by mechanical drawing. It is not intended for artistic 
work, though it is the foundation of much artistic designing. 

Begin with the rule that all drawing is to be the work of the 
pupil only. Never fall into the habit of “re-touching ” pupils 
work. With beginners use only the simplest exercises in one 
orthographic projection, giving such problems as: To draw a 
definite number of parallel lines of equal length, and at equal 
distances from each other ; to draw a number of lines perpendicu- 
lar to a given line; to draw circles of a given radius; to draw 
simple geometrical figures, etc. 

When some familiarity with the use of instruments, and some 
command of the hand has been gained, take up the scale. Be 
very thorough here. Let every pupil make his own scale; in- 
sist on having it actually drawn on every piece of paper used ; 
vary the scale often, occasionally making full-size drawings and 
using an enlarging scale; have the same exercises drawn to dif- 
ferent scales. Repeat the exercises already gone over, giving 
dimensions in feet and inches. 

When considerable facility in the use of the scale has been 
gained, let the class begin to draw from models, making three 
projections, and, where necessary to clearness, sections and de- 
tail drawings. It would be well to have the teacher point out 
what line should be drawn first, and have it measured by one 
of the pupils, and the length written so all can see it, unless 
each member of the class has a separate model. A few blocks, 
a box or two, a tin cup, a cone, a cylinder, and a sphere can be 
made to furnish useful examples for a long time, illustrating 
most of the principles of mechanical drawing, and demon- 
strating the absolute necessity of at least two projections to 
show the form and size of any object. 

Where it is possible this exercise may be reversed and the 
drawing made from directions, and the class sent to the shop 
to make the object from the drawing. They will probably make 
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a failure of it the first time. If this can be done insist on ac- 
curacy, and see that the work is done from the scale and not 
from memory. Measure each object made, and compare it with 
the drawing. 

Lettering should be taken up about this time. It may be 
taught more or less elaborately, according to the time intended 
to be devoted to the whole subject, the ability of the pupils, 
and the desire of the teacher. An ability to letter well is no 
mean talent, and from the amount of calculation necessary to 
make a title “balance,” practice in lettering exercises the taste 
and judgment to no’small extent. 

After this, school furniture and the simpler pieces of school 
apparatus will furnish practice for the more ambitious, and 
when the pupils have become proficient in drawing from objects 
designing may be taken up. Not decorative designing, but 
practical every-day work, such as they may be called on to do 
in after life. Take, for instance, a basket’ and tell them to make 
working drawings for a box that will just hold it, to be made 
from boards of a given width and thickness. An abundance of 
such examples can be found with a little trouble. Always have 
some limitation, such as the width and thickness of the boards 
above, which will compel the use of some thought and ingenu- 
ity by the pupil. 

After a few exercises of this kind the drawings may be made 
for some article of furniture. If there is any such actually 
needed about the institution try the pupils’ ability on a design 
for it, and, if any are produced good enough, let the article be 
made from the drawing, and, if possible, by the designer. If 
there is none such needed, try and introduce some element of 
reality into the work. Instead of asking for a design for a 
book-case simply, let it be for one to fit a particular place, or to 
hold some set of books. If the class is far enough advanced 
in arithmetic, ask for designs for tanks or bins to hold a given 
number of gallons or bushels; and, in criticising the work, 
always bear in mind that a working drawing should show ex- 
actly how a thing is made, and if any impossible constructions 
are shown in the drawing it is a worse fault than poor execution. 

The work to this point has been spoken of as though it were 
entirely line work. Work with the brush and shading are not 
absolutely necessary in mechanical art, but often add much to 
its clearness. The simpler principles of shades and shadows 
may now be taught. No very elaborate work in this direction 
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should be attempted, though with bright pupils the laws of the 
distribution of light on the surfaces of the cylinder, the cone, 
and the sphere can be taught, but, except with a bright class 
with plenty of time, it will be a doubtful experiment. 

It will hardly be worth while to attempt to teach the mathe- 
matical principles of perspective. It is not used in scale or 
working drawings, and requires an amount of mathematical 
imagination, and power to conceive imaginary planes and lines, 
rarely found in persons who have had no geometrical training. 

One of the simpler projections, isometrical or cabinet, may 
be taught to pupils thoroughly grounded in the orthographic 
plan and elevation. They are useful for showing small pieces 
of work, but are seldom used as working drawings. The 
isometrical is the one most often used in this country. 

Before pupils have reached this point they will have shown 
for what branch of the subject they have most ability and taste. 
Whether architectural, machine, topographical, and the various 
other branches of mechanical drawing should be taken up and 
taught exhaustively, or not, depends upon the skill of the 
teacher and the time that can be devoted to the subject ; and 
also upon whether it is the policy of the managers of the insti- 
tution to give deaf-mutes special technical education of a high 
order, or only to teach them so much that after leaving school 
they can fit themselves for one of these occupations. Each of 
these special branches of drawing opens the way to employ- 
ments that are moderately well paid, but are rather hard to 
obtain. Proper instruction in them would require some scien- 
tific knowledge and most probably special teachers, as most of 
our teachers do not possess the special training necessary, nor 
have they the leisure and opportunity to acquire it. A pupil, 
however, who had been thoroughly trained in the course here 
outlined, if he had a strong liking for these pursuits, could 
easily acquire the special training necessary, either by actual 
work at one of them, or by a short course in one of our many 
institutes of technology. 

Taking into consideration the low cost of the apparatus used, 
the ease with which the subject can be taught, the fact that the 
teaching of it hardly interrupts the regular course of study, the 
assistance rendered to instruction in the shop, the real practical 
use of the knowledge gained, and the development of the use- 
ful faculties of the mind which comes from its study, we must 
conclude that in mechanical drawing we have a branch of study 
that would be specially beneficial to the deaf. 
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It is hoped that this article will not be taken as an argument 
against the teaching of art in our institutions. It is not so in- 
tended. Most undoubtedly the results of art instruction are 
worth the money expended, and, where it is not allowed to take 
the place of a useful trade, the time also. The field of deaf- 
mute instruction should not be narrowed in any respect, but, in 
following a good subject like art teaching, some may be led by 
its show and by its effectiveness at exhibitions to neglect the 
usefulness of its cheaper but less ostentatious ally. 


FRANCIS D. CLARKE, M. A., 
Principal of the Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 


HOW TO START THE DEAF CHILD. 


Tue grand requisite for a teacher is not knowledge, but the 
ability to interest his scholars, to command their attention, and 
make them learn willingly and eagerly what he teaches. It is 
natural fitness and training that make the successful teacher. 
No matter whether he knows much or little, if he only succeeds 
in making comprehensible to his scholars what it is needful for 
them to know, he is a good teacher and they will learn from 
him. 

The teacher should begin with his scholars as a mother does 
with her child ; and take advantage of the natural propensity 
of the child for play. 

To teach the whole of the alphabet at first is to waste time ; 
it is a tiresome and monotonous task, and the pupils will soon 
lose their interest and become careless and indifferent. The 
method I employ in teaching the alphabet is to begin by taking 
the first letters, a, b,c. I write them on the blackboard, and 
when the pupils have learned to write them fairly well, I take 
the word “ax,” having near at hand the instrument itself with 
which to illustrate what “ax” means. In the same way I teach 
the words “box” and “cat,” and show the pupils what they 
are. After this I take the initial letters d, ¢, 7, and teach the 
words “ dog,” “ear,” and “fan.” By this means the children 
become interested. Each day they expect to learn something 
new, and they do so, for their interest increases, and it is the 
teacher’s part not to let the pupils become lax and indifferent 
from not having plenty of illustrations at hand. 

By the time “p” is reached, the pupils know about a dozen 
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words, and only five letters remain untaught. These may be 
learned at once. There are but few words that begin with 
these letters. 

I always employ the simplest words I can find, and illustrate 
them. For instance the word “hat” means a felt hat, a straw 
hat, or a silk hat. If I should illustrate the word “hat” in the 
first lesson with a felt hat, I would, on the morrow, bring in a 
straw hat, and thereby give the child an idea that things which 
are similar have the same name. Again, if the box with which 
I illustrated the word “box” were a crayon box, I would, on 
the following day, bring into the class-room a paste-board box 
and ask what it was. 

Reviewing frequently what bas already been learned is an im- 
portant part of the teacher’s work. Cramming the pupil should 
be avoided. The deaf child is not expected to learn in a single 
school-year what a hearing child has learned through the ear in 
six or seven years. I believe it is better to teach the child the 
names of things before teaching anything else. The hearing 
child sees a horse, and when he hears the name he will always 
thereafter associate the word with the living horse. So if we 
teach the deaf child the names of things, and illustrate the names 
- by the actual objects, the words will always be associated with 
the things themselves. 

Each of the scholars should know his own name before they be- 
gin to write sentences. It gives the child satisfaction to know 
that his name is represented by certain letters. He is proud of 
it, and delights to parade it. 

The teacher should keep a list of the names of objects that 
he has taught; and also of the adjectives, prepositions, and ad- 
verbs, (which are to be taught when the class have learned to 
write several short sentences.) 

In teaching the verb, I would, after having taught the names 
of about twenty-five objects, begin to use the verb “ran.” 
The teacher writes the word “ran” on the blackboard, and to 
explain its meaning he performs the action. The class having 
memorized the word, the teacher repeats the action and writes 
the sentence: “Iran.” After practising that sentence, call upon 
each of the pupils to run, and tell him to write: “Iran.” Then 
the teacher writes to the class: “ You ran.” The meanings of 
the pronouns J and you fully explained, the teacher runs again 
and the class write: ‘‘You ran.” Teach the class to spell and 
write the name of one of their number (select the easiest ;) one 
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or two at a time will be sufficient. One of the class (John) runs. 
Then all the class write: “John ran.” But you have John 
write, “Iran.” Proceed with the verb walked in the same way. 
This should be repeated often, adding the names of a few of 
the pupils to the list of words already learned. I follow this 
up by introducing new verbs. When the class have thoroughly 
learned several verbs in the past tense, I teach them from signs 
and pictures to write a few sentences for each of these verbs ; 
and also give them one or more new words for the subject of 
the verb. “A girl stood.” “A man stood.” A horse stood.” 
“ A cow stood.” “A duck stood.” To excite their ambition I 
make use of the time-honored method of promotion toward 
the head of the class for the correct spelling of words missed 
by pupils above them. 

We should not be in a hurry to introduce new verbs; but 
rather show and teach the different ways the same verb can be 
used in connection with the names of things already taught. 
This is laying the foundation for the writing of original sen- 
tences. As new verbs are introduced, be careful to employ 
those that are most used in every day life, such as slept, 
laughed, cried, etc. We should not teach verbs that are not 
clearly understood by the pupils; for instance, I would not use ° 
sang. This verb was once given to a class for an original sen- 
tence. One of the boys wrote: “A pig sang,” and when this 
was corrected by the teacher he insisted that he saw his pig 
sing at home. 

The teacher must exercise his own judgment as to the time 
to use the transitive verb with an object. With some it is easy 
to employ it during the first three months, while with others it 
must be deferred until later. The verb struck is the one which 
appears to be the general favorite for the purpose. “I struck 
the table.” “ William struck the book.” Always be careful to 
have the action performed. Give the pupil as much scope as 
he wishes. Let him have full exercise of his mind in writing. 
He will write sentences not just right but nearly enough right 
to be understood, and when once corrected they are seldom 
forgotten. 

In the use of prepositions, do not give two at first. I would 
write the sentences, “Henry ran to the door.” “Lucy walked 
to the window.” 

The use of the pronouns J and me should be well taught. 
After showing what J and me mean, write: “James struck 
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me.” “Thomas ran to me.” Then the class describe an 
action: “John struck Thomas.” But you have John write, 
“T struck Thomas,” and Thomas write, “John struck me.” 

I have employed the following method in teaching the young- 
est class the use of verbs with satisfactory results. I ignore 
the present tense entirely for the first few months. I use verbs 
of the past tense at the beginning, and when the class have 
learned fifty or more verbs, I bring to my aid the imperative 
mood. When introducing the imperative mood, I write “ Run” 
on the blackboard, and call upon one of the pupils to do that— 
first of course illustrating what rwnx means. The pupils, having 
been taught the use of “ran,” will write in reply to a question : 
“What did Frank do?” “Frank ran;” and so with the verbs 
walk, sit, stand, jump, ete. Such sentences as “ Run to the 
door,” “Kick the desk,” “Sit on the rug,” ete., for practice, 
afford both instruction and amusement to the children. Give 
negative commands in the same way. After the children have 
learned did not, it will be easy to teach will, shall, can, ete., 
because we do not have to change the verb with these auxilia- 
ries. Variation of the subject should be constant. The pupils, 
themselves, should be allowed and encouraged to give com- 
mands. 

A hearing child does not know the rules of grammar before 
entering school, and in fact for many years after. Grammar is 
not essential to the acquisition of a sufficient command of lan- 
guage to express the simple ideas of young deaf children. It 
is not advisable to teach the rules of grammar to the youngest 
class. Always teach those subjects which will interest the 
child and that, are easily learned. 

It is of great importance that the child should not forget the 
verbs he has learned. Practice in original sentences from the 
verbs learned should be a part of each day’s work. The child 
should be taught and encouraged to express his ideas in his 
own language. If we would have a good field of corn we must 
use the cultivator and go over the ground often. So if we 
would not have our labor lost in the school we should often go 
over that which has been taught. Indeed, to review well is the 
secret of success in our work. We should never lose sight of 
that point. 

What has been already stated as to the teaching of nouns 
and verbs applies with equal force to all other parts of speech. 

The use of the pronouns, the articles a, an, and the, the ad- 
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jectives, adverbs, and tenses, will require all the inventive 
power with which the teacher may be gifted. 

In teaching adjectives use the predicate adjective first, and, 
selecting pupils in the class, say: “ John is good ;” “James is 
wise ;” “Clara is nice,” etc. An exercise of this kind always 
interests a class exceedingly. The simple attributive form, as 
“a good boy,” “a strong horse,” may be taught afterwards. 

The class having learned well is, have, want, and like, pro- 
ceed with the present tense, and teach the class to write: “I 
run ;” “ You run;” “John runs ;” “Clara runs,” etc. Teach the 
class that when J and you are used the present verb remains 
unchanged, but with a singular noun the verb always ends with 
the letter s. (Remind the class of ts, has, wants, and likes.) Have 
the class write a sentence with a past verb, and then change the 
past to the present. Also tell a story and let the class translate it 
into writing. When it has been corrected, have the class change 
in the story the past tense of every verb to the present tense. It 
is an excellent exercise to describe pictures in this way. Give 
the class a little practice every day in using such simple sen- 
tences as “I play;” “He plays;” “ You play;” “She plays;” 
“They play ;” “A girl plays;” “Girls play ;” “James plays ;” 
‘“‘ James and Henry play.” 

When I began to teach, Mr. Crouter, of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, gave me the following directions : 

1. Vary your exercises as much as possible. 

2. Endeavor to excite the interest of your pupils in every- 
thing you teach. 

3. Keep firmly to simple language until your pupils have 
made it their own. 

4. Introduce new words slowly, and never without full ex- 
planation. 

5. Let language be your means of communication whenever 
possible. 

6. ‘Adapt all your lessons and exercises to the mental capacity 
and condition of your pupils, keeping a little below what they 
can do at their best. 

7. Judge your pupils’ progress in language by their powers 


of expression. 
THEODORE A. KIESEL, B. Pu., 


Teacher in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


A FORGOTTEN PAGE IN AN INSTITUTION HISTORY. 


Genius may sometimes be precocity, sometimes cleverness 
that comes from a merely burnished surface, sometimes both 
and sometimes neither. If precocity or cleverness dies an early 
death, or becomes a victim of unmitigated failures, we say, “If 
he had only lived a little longer,” or “It might have been:” 
and tite likelihood of the genius having, to all appearances, 
actually thriven and been known to a few, somewhat mitigates 
the shortness of its life or its want of success. But should genius 
be unobserved, unconscious of its power, or not long-lived 
enough to see the years of its maturity, death buries it com- 
pletely out of sight and nobody is wiser for it. If Scott had died 
young, who could have suspected that the dullard in school had, 
in all probability, possessed within him that germ which was 
to bring him the plaudits of half a world? 

If the above dissertation were some great writer’s I would 
gladly have put it in quotation marks and felt that my uneasi- 
ness as to its correctness was relieved by half. But what re- 
mains is to see if the dissertation is applicable to the case of a 
young man—the subject of this sketch—who is now as for- 
gotten as his talents were misunderstood. Read and judge. 

Many years ago, shortly after my first arrival at the institu- 
tion, there came a deaf-mute boy about fourteen years old. He 
was then, as I well remember, a tall, lank, and loose-jointed 
boy—the very image of Washington Irving’s Ichabod Crane. 
He came from a distant point with a guardian who never called 
for him again. He was very simple-minded, and, with his green 
eyes and rather scanty teeth, had the happy and unsophisticated 
look of a spring chicken. But it was not many days before we 
little boys were attracted to him as the planets are drawn to the 
sun. He had great mechanical ingenuity. How we loved to 
hover about him, and with what a joyous acquiescence we would 
carry out his orders in the matter of fetching odd pieces of 
wood and resurrecting burnt nails from ash piles, I shall never 
forget. Water-wheels began to multiply ; wharves sprang into 
existence along the margin of the pond, as if under a magic 
wand, for the accommodation of tiny vessels ; and we began to 
put on a swaggering gait and to pat, with an ominous look, the 
wooden daggers and pistols at our belts. One day the genius 
announced that he would make a gun with a real trigger! That 
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was the climax of our intoxicating joy. We hung on his every 
movement with abated breath, and watched, with strained eyes, 
the gradual growth of the gun. The grooves of two boards 
were put together and the boards whittled down to the exact 
semblance of a gun-barrel ; a stock was added, and in due time 
the real hammer and the real trigger were in working order. 
With due permission of the maker, we, one after another, stood 
beside the gun and with shut eyes took a pull at the trigger. 
What a thrill, following the snapping of the hammer, would dart 
through our bodies! Then we played an endless number of 
guerrilla wars, stalking about with ghostly steps and sucked-in 
cheeks, around the corners of houses and stabbing one another ; 
but no matter how many stabs we received, we had a charmed 
life till that gun was leveled at us, when we would drop dead 
with the felicity of a Mohammedan warrior. 

In school the boy was rather lazy and given to reverie. 
Whenever we saw him pore over his book with a dreamy look, 
we knew that that augured ill for his lesson in the morning. 
He, however, loved to keep a list of words new to him, and to 
hunt up their meaning in the dictionary, not neglecting to note 
down all synonymous words. One circumstance happened in 
connection with the above which goes toward proving that the 
memory of childhood consists principally of a series of shocks 
on that retentive part of the mind. One day he wrote at the 
head of the blackboard the word “‘ being,” and under it a sen- 
tence apparently original which read as follows: “ A father 
whips his son for being bad.” So astounded was I to see so 
learned a combination of words come from the hand of such a 
boy that the sentence burned into my memory, and from that 
day I never needed any occasion to have the participle explained. 
Indeed, my facility in its use dated from that very day. 

As the boy grew older, his simple-mindedness seemed to in- 
crease. He became the butt for the large boys’ witticisms, and 
passed among them by the sobriquet of “Greenhorn.” How 
strong the inducements were for dubbing him so may be shown 
by this: One Saturday he returned from the city with a pair of 
pantaloons which he triumphantly exhibited as a marvel of cheap- 
ness. Its price, he soberly asserted, had been reduced from three 
dollars to six! The laugh which followed impressed him so pain- 
fully that he held his hand up to his forehead in a way sad to 
witness, so little did he understand what the fun was about. 
The torments of the boys he was too simple-minded to resent. 
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Even when that boyish effervescence degenerated into bodily 
maltreatment, there was never to my memory any occasion in 
which he was arraigned before the principal for having made 
use of his superior strength in retaliation. Among the little 
boys he was famous for a peculiar trick of his own, which con- 
sisted of giving a jerk to the arm as if in the act of striking, 
and at the same time giving an expression to the face half way 
between childishness and downright foolishness which so capti- 
vated us that we would more or less try to imitate the trick. 
I remember well how I leved to get on his knees and entreat 
him to do the arm jerk and facial expression, which I thought 
such an acme of wit and cleverness that I would invariably 
fall off his lap in a fit of laughter. 

As he grew older, he began to court solitude, and at times to 
be so fancy stricken that his face, in his oblivion of everything 
around him, would mirror what was passing in his mind. In 
the groves and on the hills his tall swinging form became a 
familiar feature. With his hands behind his back and his face 
bent on the ground, he would keep up his rolling gait for hours, 
smiling to himself and fondling his chin whenever a pleasant 
thought seemed to flit across his mind. His mechanical pro- 
pensities by no means abated. Instead of amusing himself 
with boyish contrivances he began to study engines and draw 
designs, and I have even often seen him pause by a cast-off 
piece of machinery on the roadside and roll it over and over 
fondly as if it were of gold. In private he was ever busy with 
tools, but with all my entreaties I could never get access to his 
bench, for, like all geniuses, he loathed curious and prying eyes. 
Gigantic schemes began to occupy his thoughts. One day he 
surprised us by exclaiming that at a certain age he would be 
worth six millions! Tauuts were poured on his head in abun- 
dant measure, but he never flinched in his declaration till the 
day he left school. 

He believed in perpetual motion. At that news a ripple of 
laughter broke out among the large boys and expanded into 
a broad smile when the whole institution learned of it. The 
principal gave him a sarcastic lecture, in which “nature,” “prin- 
ciple,” “contrary,” and “impossible” appeared, and which 
seemed to me very learned and convincing. “If you fasten 
two pieces of rubber to a crank in opposite directions,” the 
boy, however, confided to me one day, “you can make it turn 
by reciprocal tension.” He actually set to make a perpetual- 
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motion machine, but like all such contrivances the wheel turned 
only three-fourths round. 

The last incident in his school-life took place just before he 
left, and is still as vivid in my memory as on the day of its oc- 
currence. I was examining a pile of rubbish when I came upon 
an envelope which bore the address of one of our teachers, and 
had evidently seen the bottom of the wastebasket. A letter was 
inside and I took it out. The words read as follows : 

Dear BrotHer: Yesterday ——- ——- came into our bank. He wrote 
on a slip of paper this: ‘‘ The steamer Colorado is for sale. I want to 
buy it. Can you lend me $140,000?” What is the matter with him? 
Is he—(I forget the word. It might have been ‘‘ crazy” or some other 
word touching upon the state of his mind.) , 

Yours affectionately, 


The letter was from a relative of the teacher in the banking 
business. So the poor boy was up to some gigantic scheme. 
Terrified at having appropriated the contents of a letter without 
leave, and overcome at the idea of having come upon a secret 
of so wondrous importance, I tremblingly consigned it back to 
the pile. Several days afterwards there was a rumor that he 
had attempted to establish a transoceanic line, and failed be- 
cause the bank refused to advance him a cent. But the con- 
tents of the letter I never dared to reveal. 

The following summer he left school. He had not been a 
valuable acquisition to the institution, and nobody missed him. 
For some time he settled in a large city where, thanks tw his skill 
in joinery, he easily got employment at first-class wages. But 
he shrank from contact with the deaf-mutes, and gave up his 
position to seek new fields, stopping at one place a short time, 
and then moving on farther west, and again still farther west, 
impelled, it seemed, by a yearning after something beyond his 
reach. The last we heard of him was that he was working ina 
machine shop, then that he was unsuccessful in love, then 
mining, then winning a prize in a Cornish wrestling match, 
then—dead in a hospital in a remote mining town. 

Many years have rolled on since I saw him for the last time. 
But whenever I sit alone in my room, and, shutting my eyes, 
let the faces of the past come before me, a tall stooping figure 
strides by, rolling as of old, and then the recollections of my 
association with him in all that constituted the pleasant hours 
of childhood beguile me into smiles. But when fancy gives 
way to sober reflection I find myself asking questions which I 
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can only answer to my own surprise. I begin to wonder if his 
case comes under the description I have given of the conditions 
under which genius often appears. One thing is certain: he 
had neither precocity nor cleverness. Moreover, on his mind 
hung a cloud of semi-feebleness, through which his genius 
might have broken in vain. But that feebleness could only 
have chained his genius—not have disproved its actual exis- 
tence. For in what way are we to account for his mechanical 
ingenuity, his strange flights of ideas, his love of solitude, his 
unaccountable actions, and his self-devouring ponderings which 
we know are often characteristics of genius? So his case be- 
comes to me an interesting subject for speculation, but the 
more I look back on him and wonder, the more vividly do I see 
the sad side of his life and the extent of the world’s injustice to 
him. 

To me the world seems to have been unnecessarily cruel to 
him. Under its taunts his life curled up, as a leaf does under 
the scorching sun while it yet hangs to the tree. Any just ap- 
preciation of his efforts there was never. In its own conceit the 
world believed him a fool, and contented itself with such a con- 
clusion as if its perception were all-reaching. Such are my re- 
flections. You may not share them. My opinions may even 
not be yours after the faint ideas of the boy’s condition this 
sketch conveys. But vindication of his memory, indeed, is not 
the only aim of this sketch. The first pages I have meant only 
as a forerunner of a moral which I believe is of universal ap- 
plication. It is as human to err in an institution as anywhere 
else. I am sure there are principals and teachers who, though 
supposed to be the farthest and the quickest in seeing, are in 
reality short of vision. To them I would pen a word of advice. 
To be unjust to a boy, of whose brilliancy and promise there is 
no doubt, isa moral crime. J do not want to let the moral end 
here. I would say: Do not be unjust at all. Consider 
your responsibility as overseers of young minds. Under your 
eyes are pupils with many degrees of intellect, and some of them 
you may never understand. You may be sometimes entertain- 
ing angels unawares. So, principals and teachers, if you should 
ever come in contact with such a boy as I have described, don’t 
scoff at him. Though to all appearances intellectually your 
inferior, he may be a giant among you. You may say: “That 
boy can never be of any account.” Do not say so at all. Ex- 
tend justice toall. Be quick in helping, encouraging in speech, 
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and generous of advice wherever the wild excess of the mind 
needs pruning. It is the lot of some children to see too 
vividly, even though wrongly, and it will also be their lot to 
suffer too keenly if we are thoughtless. How vividly the dead 
boy had seen, or how keenly he had suffered, can never be 
known ; but if these pages, which his fate suggested, can be the 
means of ameliorating the condition of children like him, he will, 
indeed, not have lived in vain, even though he has left us no 
legacy except a name written in his own hand in the record 
book of the old debating club, two plain words that might, in 
other hands, have exerted a wonderful power in this world. 


WHAT KIND OF TRADES SHALL BE TAUGHT ?* 


Att establishments for orphans or other poor children are 
obliged to consider the complicated and difficult question of 
the occupations to which these children shall be trained. The 
question has all the difficulties which the question of prison 
labor has, and, besides these, has some of its own. 

For, to a considerable extent, the choice of the handiwork 
to which the child is bred regulates the grade of life in which 
he is afterwards to move. If we train a boy to be a shoemaker, 
so far as we are concerned we make him a shoemaker for his 
lifetime. If, on the other hand, we train him for a watchmaker, 
or for a locomotive engineer, we have given quite another turn 
to his life. 

We have, unfortunately, inherited from Europe and the old 
charities, whether consciously or not, the idea that orphan 
children or other children in public institutions are necessarily 
to occupy a certain humble position in life. The statement of 
the greater part of the old world would be, that “they do not 
deserve” as good an education as the sons or daughters of the 
higher classes. To this tradition, superstition, or inheritance, 
we owe it that the children in our institutions are generally 
trained to the very lowest grades of handiwork or to domestic 
service. 

It may be feared, indeed, that in the management of all “in- 
stitutions” there slips in a good deal of the laziness which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Emerson, is latent in all human nature. -It must 


* Reprinted, by permission, from Lend a Hand for June, 1886. 
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be confessed that it is much easier to take every child of Adam 
as he comes, and make him, as a matter of course, a little shoe- 
maker or a little tailor, than it would be to examine carefully 
the tastes and faculties of each child, so that he may do his 
duty in that state of life for which a good God has endowed 
him. 

But a very little thought will show that the simpler callings 
of human life are exactly those which will take care of them- 
selves in social order, so that we need not use the machinery of 
large and liberally endowed institutions to provide for them. 
Thus, as shoes are now made, largely with the assistance of 
machinery, a very few months of training will make a boy or a 
girl into a good shoemaker. An accomplished teacher of cook- 
ing assures us that in eighty lessons of one hour each a girl of 
fourteen can be initiated into all the essential mysteries of the 
kitchen. It is evident that occupations which require so little 
preparation will always be crowded, on the whole, though, in 
special localities, there may be a lack of workmen for a time. 
On the other hand, any calling which requires years of prepa- 
ration will, on the whole, command higher wages, and offer 
“more room” for new-comers. 

Now, suppose we satisfy ourselves with training our orphan 
children to these simplest walks of labor. What happens when 
they leave our institution but that they find themselves in com- 
petition with the largest class of working people, and with the 
class which receives the lowest wages ? 

We have had these children under our care for ten years. 
We certainly leave them better than we found them. But could 
we not have left them a great deal better ? 

Carefully study the charge of orphan asylums and other sim- 
ilar institutions, and it will appear that nine-tenths of that 
charge is the charge for the food of the children and their 
clothing. Now this element must be the same, whether we give 
to them the most careful education which the most fond parent 
can give to his children, or whether we leave them just a grade 
higher than hewers of wood and drawers of water. Ought 
we not, then, to look further, both to the interests of the 
children and the interests of the community, and inquire what 
future calling will be most remunerative to them and in what 
they will do best service to the world? What is it which, on 
the whole, the community stands most in need of? If we will 
fairly ask such questions, we shall be compelled to answer that 
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we are to consult the tastes and talents of the children, and give 
to each of them the best education in our power. It has been 
proved, indeed, by figures, that an orphan asylum which would 
train its boys to be scholars, machinists, surveyors, engravers, 
or printers, if it could keep them in its service until they were 
twenty-one years of age, would make money by its liberality. 

That is to say, it has been calculated that the money wages 
of such young people, from the time they are sixteen to twenty- 
one years of age, would reimburse those who had the care of 
them for the costly charge of education. 

We have no wish to found an argument on considerations so 
carnal. The benefit of training as careful as we propose is 
much more than a gain of dollars and cents. Let the pupils of 
the institutions have it and let the public have it. But the fact 
that such a calculation can be made shows that, so far as the 
community is concerned, all parties would be benefited most 
by the highest possible standard given to the training in our 
institutions for children. 

It will sometimes be in the power of the directors of such an 
institution to introduce an industry wholly new in that neigh- 
borhood. For this they have some special advantages. They 
are not under the direction of the public-school system, which 
of necessity compels us to work on a child on an average 
plan, as if we were turning out shoe-lasts in a factory. The 
success of the Rauhe-Haus, near Hamburg, was due to the in- 
troduction of first-class printing and first-class book binding. 
The result, of course, is not simply the advantage to the treas- 
ury of the institution. The more important result is that to 
the country. The printers and book-binders trained in such an 
institution may be better trained than in the ordinary appren- 
ticeship, where the object of a selfish master is simply to get 
the most possible out of his boys. Every one knows this who 
has seen the work of the best technical schools. It may happen 
that a machine-shop will keep a boy at work for a year in punch- 
ing rivet-holes, a process which he learns completely in three or 
four days. He will be subject to no such useless drudgery in 
a properly adjusted school. 

If a boy have a real taste for mechanism and machinery, a 
well-equipped school will make a good machinist of him by the 
time he is nineteen years old. The wages he will then begin to 
earn will be twice what they would be had you made him-a shoe- 
maker or a tailor. 
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There is a constant complaint that one or another branch of 
industry is crowded. This complaint seldom means anything. 
But when it does mean anything, it means that, in the particu- 
lar spot where it is uttered, there are more people in that line 
than can be employed to advantage. 

But this is only the same thing which is observed when we find 
that there is a cord of wood cut in the Adirondacks which nobody 
wants to burn, while in every crowded city people would be glad 
to give ten dollars for it. 

Now, all branches of duty which are least apt to be crowded 
are those for which a most careful preparation is needed. As 
Mr. Webster said, “ There is always room enough higher up.” 

Jenny Lind had not many competitors. George Stephenson 
always had occupation enough, and all his services were in de- 
mand. Mr. Brassey was never troubled by hard times. And, 
in general, just in proportion as we give to those who are en- 
trusted to us an education of the higher grades, in that propor- 
tion do we relieve them from the anxieties which belong to 
crowded industries. We relieve them, at the same time, from 
the discontent of following for years, and perhaps for life, an 
avocation which is distasteful to them. 

As we write these lines, it is with the recollection of a lad in 
an asylum, handicapped for the rest of life by the complete loss 
of the sense of hearing.* When he left the institution where he 
was trained, at about the age of sixteen, he had been taught the 
use of tools, and initiated into the art and mystery of cabinet- 
making. But he said frankly to his friends that he should never 
succeed in that calling because he did not like it. He had the 
gifts of an artist; he was, indeed, an artist by nature, and his 
advisers had the courage and the faith to place him as an appren- 
tice with one of our best engravers. What follows is, that at 
the end of ten years he is happy in his calling and not unhappy, 
for he is one of that remarkable group of men who have done 
so much to place the wood-engraving of America in the very 
forefront of the best work in the world. 

The country has gained an artist of the first rank; it has lost 
a cabinet-maker of the lowest rank. This last loss is one which 
is easily supplied. 

It is from such experience, and from the principles which lie 
beneath such considerations, that we are led to beg the managers 
of all schools and institutions which have the constant charge 


* Joseph C. Davis, Roxbury, Mass. 
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of children to study with care into the dispositions of those 
children, and to be not afraid to carry to the highest point the 
education which is given to them. , 

In brief, a boy who is willing to work should be encouraged 
where we best can encourage him to work in the line of his 
genius, if we have the wit to find out what that is. 

The mere mechanical convenience of institutions is not to be 
considered in comparison with the advantage gained by the 
community whenever we have succeeded in putting the right 
peg in the right hole. 

The progress of civilization consists in our steadily substituting 
well-trained workmen, using their knowledge in the subduing 
of the world, in the place of the mere drudges or laborers of 
the world. There is toil necessary, but toil or labor is more and 
more to be done in the future by the steam-engines and other 
slaves which we harness to our will. 

Our business is, so far as we can, to change the untrained 
laborer into the skilled workman. 

He shall cease from his labors, and his works s}i«:1 follow him. 


Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D., 
Boston, Mass. 


PRESIDENT GALLAUDET’S MISSION TO ENGLAND. 


Tue London “eho of Nov. 10; 1886, in an editorial paragraph 
concerning President E. M. Gallaudet’s testimony the previous 
day, before the “ Royal Commission on the Blind, the Deaf and 
Dumb,” etc., says: “In coming to this country to give us the 
benefit of his rich experience, Dr. Gallaudet is only following 
in the foot-steps of his father, who came here seventy years ago 
on a similar mission.” 

President Gallaudet’s visit, like his father’s, related to the 
subject of the education of the deaf; in all other respects no two 
missions could be more dissimilar. When Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet went to England in 1815 there was no school for the 
deaf in the United States, and he supposed there was no person 
in the country who understood the art of teaching them.* He 


*In fact, John Braidwood, jr., a skilful teacher but a dissipated man, 
had been for three years in America endeavoring to establish schools for 
the deaf in Baltimore, in Virginia, and in New York; and it was partly in 
the hope of promoting his interests that the Braidwoods in England and 
Scotland threw obstacles in Dr. Gallaudet’s way. 
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went hoping to learn that art, with a view of opening a school 
at Hartford, Conn.; but the selfish determination of the Braid- 
wood family, which controlled the three schools then existing 
in Great Britain, to keep their method a secret to be used for 
their own pecuniary benefit, compelled him sadly to abandon 
the hope, so far as England was concerned, and, among people 
speaking a foreign language and professing a different religion, 
to seek the knowledge denied him in the mother country.* 
Seventy-one years have passed, and Dr. T. H. Gallaudet’s 
youngest son visits England on an entirely dissimilar errand 
and under very different circumstances. He goes not in behalf 
of the deaf of America, but of Great Britain ; not at the request 
of his fellow-countrymen, but of the British Government ; not 
to seek information, but to impart it. The Braidwood monopoly 
has long been broken; the United Kingdom now has thirty-six 
schools for the deaf, in which nearly three thousand pupils are 
taught by able and liberal-minded instructors, who contend with 
untiring devotion against defects in the form of organization of 
their schools such as exist in no other country, and which would 
perhaps have proved insuperable obstacles to men of any other 
race than the Anglo-Saxon. Meanwhile nearly twice as many 
schools, containing more than twice as many pupils, have been 
established in the United States; most of them are supported 
by the several States as a part of their system of free public 
education ; in all entire freedom in the choice of methods is 


*As it has sometimes been asserted that ‘‘ Dr. T. H. Gallaudet, when 
he visited England, was denied all facilities and treated with scant 
courtesy,” it is only justice to the English people to quote what President 
Gallaudet told a reporter of the Washington Hvening Star shortly before 
he left home. After explaining the circumstances which placed it in the 
power of the Braidwoods to defeat his father’s object, notwithstanding 
the efforts made in his behalf by the boards of direction of the schools, 
who were extremely anxious to open them to him, but found their hands 
absolutely tied by the terms of the existing contracts, he says : 

‘* The spirit of all persons with whom Dr. Gallaudet came in contact in 
Great Britain, except the members of the Braidwood ring, was liberal in 
the extreme ; and such men as Zachary Macaulay, father of Lord Macaulay, 
Dr. Chalmers, Dugald Stewart, and many others of equal prominence, 
made the most earnest endeavors to break down the Braidwood monopoly, 
and expressed through the newspapers, and in other ways, their great 
chagrin and regret that Dr. Gallaudet was compelled to leave England 
without obtaining the knowledge he desired. The spirit of the English 
people was wholly favorable to the extension of the knowledge of the art 
of teaching the deaf to the United States through Dr. Gallaudet.” 
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permitted; and the results produced, however far they may come 
short of our ideal, are generally acknowledged, even by those 
who criticise the variety and combination of methods employed, 
to be the best in the world. The London Zimes states the case 
more accurately than the Hecho when it says (Nov. 11, 1886 :) 
“Seventy years ago Dr. Gallaudet’s father came from America 
to Europe in search of information on this subject, and found 
what schools there were in England closed against him. Never- 
theless, such use was made in America of the information he 
did obtain that, in the provision for the education and training 
of deaf-mutes, the United States are far in advance of this 
country, and the son now comes to England to return good for 
evil by giving the Commission the fullest information as to what 
has been done in America, and the lessons furnished by its larger 
experience.” 

As had already been mentioned in the Annals, a Royal Com- 
mission consisting of eminent men was appointed last year to 
inquire into the condition of the blind and the deaf of Great 
Britain, with a view to preparing the way for legislation which 
should remove the existing defects of organization crippling its 
schools, and President Gallaudet was invited to give the Com- 
mission information concerning the education of the deaf in 
the United States. The invitation came in the following form : 


From the British Minister at Washington. 


British LEGATION, 
WasHineton, Sept. 3rd, 1886. 
The Hon’ble T. F. Bayarp, 
Ete., etc., ete. 

Sir: The Royal Commission on the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, etc., now 
sitting in London, have expressed a wish to be favored with such informa- 
tion as to the system of education of the deaf and dumb as practised in 
the United States of America, as could be laid before them by Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, the principal of the National Deaf-Mute College at Washing- 
ton, who is, I understand, the highest authority on the subject in the 
United States. 

Should Dr. Gallaudet be disposed to visit England in the course of the 
autumn, the Commission consider that it would be of great value to them 
to have the evidence on the subject which he could supply, and I have 
accordingly. the honour to ask that you would be good enough to trans- 
mit to Dr. Gailaudet the invitation of the Royal Commission. 

I am at the same time directed to state that Her Majesty’s Government 
would highly appreciate the service which would be rendered to the 
Royal Commission now sitting if the Government of the United States 
could permit Dr. Gallaudet to accept this invitation. 


t 
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Dr. Gallaudet’s travelling and other expenses would be defrayed by the 
Commission while he may be engaged in giving evidence in England. 

I have the honour to be, with the highest consideration, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
L. 8S. SACKVILLE WEST. 
From the Secretary of State of the United States. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, 6 September, 1886. 
Dr, Epwarp M. GALuauDET, 
President of the Columbia Institution 
Sor the Deaf and Dumb, Washington : 

Str: I enclose herewith copy of a note of the 3d instant from the 
British Minister at Washington, expressing the desire of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, etc., to have certain informa- 
tion laid before them by you. 

You will oblige me by transmitting to the Department the information 
desired, if in your power, and by apprising me whether it will be con- 
venient for you, in compliance with the wish of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to visit England during the course of the autumn. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. F. BAYARD. 

Enclosure as above. é 

President Gallaudet readily obtained the leave of absence 
desired, and sailed for England on the Etruria, October 9, 1886. 
The day before he left home he received the following pleasant 
letter in President Cleveland’s own handwriting : 

From the President of the United States. 


ExEcuTIvVE Mansion, 


WasHInGtTon, Oct. 6, 1886. 
Professor E. M. GALLauDET : 


My Dear Sir: Iam very glad to learn that you have been invited to give 
information before a commission organized under the auspices of the 
British government to inquire concerning the subjects of the education 
of the blind and the deaf and dumb. ‘ 

A country that has contributed so largely as ours from the public funds 
for these purposes, and with such gratifying results, ought to be able to 
furnish much that is interesting and profitable in such an investigation, 
and no person, I believe, can better represent our achievements in this 
field of inquiry than yourself. 

I hope that the trip you are to make in answer to this invitation will be 
pleasant, and in furtherance of the objects you have so earnestly at heart. 
Yours sincerely, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


President Gallaudet appeared twice before the Commission. 
On the first occasion he spoke almost continuously for five 
hours, and on the second occupied five hours in answering ques- 
tions asked by members of the Commission. He had with him 
for reference a complete set of the Annals and a large number 
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of Institution Reports and other publications and documents, 
all of which at the close of his testimony were presented to the 
Commission. The early volumes of the Annuals were contributed 
for this purpose by the New York Institution through Dr. Peet, 
and the later volumes by the Columbia Institution. As the ses- 
sions were not public, and as Dr. Gallaudet’s testimony will be 
printed in full by the Commission, in connection with its official 
report on the conclusion of its labors, it would be manifestly 
improper to publish a report of it at the present time. We are, 
however, permitted to give the following memorandum of the 
topics of his testimony: 

I. General statistics of the deaf in the United States. 

II. The exterior organization of schools for the deaf, manner of gov- 
ernment, relation to the State, etc. 

III. The interior organization of such schools, their number in the 
United States, cost of buildings and of support, number of pupils and of 
teachers, etc. 

IV. Methods of instruction, duration of pupilage, courses of study, etc. 

V. The higher education of the deaf as provided for in the College at 
Washington. 

VI. Industrial education in the American Schools for the deaf. 

VII. Condition of the deaf after leaving school, occupations followed, 
clannish association as affected by different methods of instruction, 
intermarriage, ete. 

VIII. Qualifications and compensation of teachers, division of duties 
between the principal and his subordinate officers, etc. 

IX. Conferences of principals and ‘conventions of teachers—their in- 
fluence and value in the work of educating the deaf in America. 

X. Periodicals published in the interest of the education of the deaf, and 
of the deaf themselves considered as a special class in the community. 

Dr. Gallaudet was very courteously treated by the members 
of the Commission, both in their official capacity and individ- 
ually. They listened apparently with great interest to his 
testimony, and by their questions showed an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the information he laid before them. The Chairman 
of the Commission, Lord Egerton of Tatton, gave him a cordial 
invitation to visit him at his home, which he accepted. The 
Queen expressed her regrets that she was not able to see him 
in the following telegram to one of the members of the Com- 
mission who interested himself to have Dr. Gallaudet presented 
to Her Majesty : 

To Rev. MAnsFIELD OWEN, 
St. George's, Edgbaston : 
The Queen is very sorry that her time is so entirely occupied this week 


that she is unable to see Dr. Gallaudet. 
Sm HENRY PONSONBY. 


Ga 
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Since President Gallaudet’s return to America he has received 
the following letters through the Department of State : 


From the Secretary of State of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Wasuineton, December 11, 1886. 
Dr. Epwarp M. GALuauDET, 


President of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I take pleasure in transmitting to you, herewith, a copy of a note 
to this Department from Sir Lionel S. Sackville West, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister at this Capital, conveying, at the request of Lord 
Egerton, the thanks of the British Royal Commission on the Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind to this Government for the courtesy of this Government 
in allowing you to give evidence before the Commission. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. F. BAYARD. 

Enclosure: Sir Lionel West to Mr. Bayard, December 8, 1886, copy. 


From the British Minister at Washington. 


BritisH LEGATION, 
Wasuincton, December 8, 1886. 
Sim: With reference to your note of the 23rd of September last, I have 
the honor to enclose to you herewith copy of a letter from Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, addressed to the Earl of Iddesleigh, conveying the thanks of 
the Royal Commission on the Blind and Deaf and Dumb for the courtesy 
of the United States Government in allowing Dr. Gallaudet to give evi- 
dence before them, and for the interest which the President has taken in 


the matter. 
I have the honor, etc., 


L. 8S. SACKVILLE WEST. 
The Hon’ble T. F. Bayarp, 


Ete. , etc., ete. 


From Lord Egerton of Tatton. 


Royat CoMMISSION ON THE 
Burp, Dear anp Dump, ETC., 
32 Apincpon Sr., Wov’r 11, ’86. 

My Lorn: I have the honour to state for your information that Dr. 
Edward M. Gallaudet, President of the National Deaf-Mute College at 
Washington, who recently arrived in England for the purpose of giving 
information to the Royal Commission respecting the question of deaf- 
mute education in the U. S. of America, has attended the sittings of the 
Commission for two entire days, and has supplied clear and exhaustive 
evidence regarding the points on which he was invited to speak. 

The Commissioners are very sensible of the courtesy of the American 
Government in thus permitting Dr. Gallaudet to attend before them, and, 
in requesting your Lordship to convey this expression of thanks to that Gov- 
ernment, the Commissioners wish to couple with it their acknowledgements 
to the President of the United States, who, in a letter recently addressed 
to Dr. Gallaudet and officially recorded in our proceedings, has manifested 
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his personal interest in the important enquiry committed to us by H. M. 


the Queen. 
T have, etc., 


(Lp.) EGERTON OF TATTON, 


Chairman. 
The Eanrt or K. C. B., 


Htc., ete., ete. 


Our English brethren of the profession made President Gal- 
laudet’s visit an occasion to express their high appreciation of 
the work of American instructors and their warm regard for 
him personally. Before he arrived the following circular-letter 
was sent to the head-masters of the several schools in Great 
Britain and Ireland: 


In anticipation of the visit to England of Dr. E. M. Gatxavupet, Presi- 
dent of the National College for Deaf-Mutes, Washington, U.S. A., it is 
proposed to take advantage of the occasion to offer such a welcome to Dr. 
Gallaudet as will evidence the regard in which he is personally held in 
this country by his friends and co-labourers, and show their appreciation 
of the work across the Atlantic which is so closely associated with the 
name he bears. 

Such a compliment, to be truly appropriate and acceptable, must be 
personal, professional, philanthropic ; to the entire avoidance of all ques- 
tions of controversy. 

To ensure its completeness we think that every Institution should be 
represented by its Head-master and one other gentleman—either a mem- 
ber of the Committee or one of the Educational Staff. These, it is proposed, 
should receive Dr. Gallaudet at a Complimentary Dinner to be given in 
London, at a time and place to be herdafter determined on. 

Will you kindly inform the undersigned, (at Stainer House, Paddington 
Green, London, W.,) as early as possible, if you approve of this proposal, 
and will aid by your attendance and co-operation in carrying it out. 

We are, etc., 
R. Vice-Pres. ) of the Uonfer- 
W. Starner, | Hon. ~ ence of Head- 
D. Buxton, ) Secs. ) Masters, ete. 


The suggestion of the circular met with a hearty response 
from the English teachers, and a dinner was given at the Hol- 
born Restaurant on the 8th of November, at which all the lead- 
ing phases of the work of deaf-mute education in Great Britain 
were fully represented. Mr. W. Woodall, M. P., who from his 
first entrance into Parliament has been the earnest advocate of 
the interests of the deaf in that body, presided ; the Royal Com- 
mission was represented by Messrs. Woodall, Few, Johnson, 
Owen, and Sleight, and by its Secretary, Mr. Black; the Con- 
ference of Head-masters by its President, Mr. Woodall, its Vice- 
President, Mr. Elliott, and its ex-Vice-President and Honorary 
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Secretary, Dr. Buxton; the College of Teachers of the Deaf by 
its President, Dr. John Stainer, and all its officers and board of 
examiners ; the Head-masters by Messrs. Elliott, Townsend, 
Sleight, Howard, Neill, Payne, Roe, Schontheil, and Van Praagh ; 
the English Committee of the International Congress by Messrs. 
Buxton and Elliott; the religious instruction of the adult deaf 
by the Rev. Messrs. W. Stainer, Rhind, Pearce, and Stundee ; 
the educated deaf by Messrs. Barber, Davidson, Farrar, Heal, 
North, Payne, and Pearce; and the London School Board by 
Messrs. W. Stainer, Evans, and Campbell. 

A glance at the foregoing names will show that the various 
methods of instruction, manual, oral, and combined, were also 
represented by leading advocates of each. The earnestness with 
which these men have maintained their respective views has 
sometimes thrown them into antagonism to one another ; it is 
pleasant to think that Dr. Gallaudet’s visit was the occasion of 
bringing them together in a friendly way, and of strengthening 
the spirit of harmony that has more recently begun to prevail. 

The programme of toasts was as follows : 


Programme of Toasts. 


Proposer : Grace. Responder : 


I 
THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
Chairman. 


2. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Chairman. Dr. Gallaudet. 


3- 

THE GUEST OF THE EVENING. 
Chairman. Dr. Gallaudet. 
Presentation of the Address. 

Dr. GALLAUDET’s RESPONSE. 


4. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Dr. Gallaudet. Mr. Elliott. 


5. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 
IN AMERICA. 
Rev. Wm. Stainer. Dr. Gallaudet. 


6. 
OUR LITERATURE AND WRITERS. 
Rev, C. M. Owen. Dr. Buxton and Rev. T. Arnold. 


q- 
OUR FELLOW LABORERS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


Messrs. Neill, Sleight 
Rev. T. Arnold. cal Schontheil. 


8. 
THE LADY TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 
Mr. Howard. Mr. Van Praagh. 


Mrs. GALLAUDET AND FAMILY. 
Dr. Buxton. Dr. Gallaudet. 


Io. 
THE 


Dr. John Stainer. . Woodall, Esq., M. P 
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The address above mentioned, which is beautifully written 
and illuminated on vellum and handsomely framed, is as follows: 


Lonpon, November 8th, 1886. 
To Epwarp M. Gatuavupet, Esq., LL.D., etc., 
President of the National Deaf-Mute College, 
Washington, D. C., U. 8S. A. 

Dear Sir: Your friends and fellow-labourers in the United Kingdom 
desire to avail themselves of your present visit to this country to offer you 
their hearty welcome, and, with the expression of their personal esteem, to 
record their sense of the value of the great work for the deaf in America, 
which, from its inception, has been associated with the honoured name 
you bear. 

They are happy to think that, within the time of living memory, there 
have been made, both in your country and in this, and conspicuously by 
you amongst others, such great advances in the education of the deaf. 

In its agents, its methods, and its developments ; by higher education, 
college training, a literature of growing power and influence, and with the 
strength of a vital international unity, the whole subject of deaf-mute 
education is presented before the world to-day in a position of far higher 
importance than it ever occupied before. 

In these developments no name in America stands higher than your own. 

We rejoice at the selection of yourself by the Royal Commission, now 
sitting, to give evidence on the special character of the work in the United 
States, and anticipate valuable results from your testimony. We recog- 
nize your country as an example and leader in this respect, and are eager 
that the advances you have made may be speedily accomplished amongst 
ourselves, and that in every English-speaking country throughout the 
world there may, ere long, be found the same ample provision, by govern- 
ment, for the education of the whole of their deaf-mute populations. 

We trust that you may be spared, in health, prosperity, and happiness, 
to carry on that work which was begun in America by your illustrious 
father, and which has borne and is continually bearing fruits which have 
made his name and fame imperishable. 

We are, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) WILLIAM WOODALL, M. P., 
President of the Conference of Head-Masters, &c. 
RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., (Washington,) 
Vice-President of the Conference of Head-Masters, &c. 
WILLIAM STAINER, (REvp.) 
Hon, Secretary of the Conference of Head-Masters, cc. 
DAVID BUXTON, Pu. Dr. (Washington,) F. R. 8. L., 
Hon, Sec. and Hx. V. P. of the Conference of Head-Masters, dc. 
W. H. Appison, Exeter. H. H. Dixon, B. A., F. L. 8., Northampton, 
Tuomas ARNOLD, (Revd.,) Northampton. J. M. Evans, London, 
JoHN London, GrorGE F, HEALEY, Liverpool. 
J. BARLAND, Dundee, JaMEs Howarp, Doncaster, 
J. P. Barrett, Margate. E. A, Edinburgh. 
W. E. Bessant, Manchester. Liverpool. 
JAMES BryDEN, Belfast. JOHN KinGHaAn, (Revd.,) Belfast. 
M. CAMPBELL, London, A. LarGE, Edinburgh. 
E. W. ey, A., Dublin. W. Mac Hull. 
E. W. Dawson, (Revd.,) Boston Spa. A, MELVILLE, Cardiff’. 
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D. Murray, B. A., London, W. Sieicut, Brighton. 

W. Newcastle, W. B. Smita, Bristol. 

C, MANSFIELD OWEN, (Revd.,) M. A., Bir- J. Srarner, M. A., Mus. Dr., S. Paul’s, 
mingham, London, 

C. Parrerson, Manchester. J. THomson, Glasgow, 

B, H. Payne, Swansea, E. TownsENnD, Birmingham. 

R, A. Pearce, (Revd.,) Hampshire, W. TREDENNICK, [reland. 

A, PENDER, Aberdeen, W. Van PraaGu, London, 

C. (Revd.,) London, A, Wricut, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

W. R. Ror, Derby. W. WHEATLEY, Margate, 

8S. ScHonTHEIL, London, 


The London 7imes of Nov. 11 gives the following report of 
the addresses made by Mr. Woodall, President Gallaudet, and 
Mr. Elliott : 


The CuareMan formally presented the address and read a telegram which 
he had just received from the teachers of the Institution at Margate, con- 
gratulating Dr. Gallaudet that he had been chosen to represent the Ameri- 
can schools before the Royal Commission, and expressing their best wishes 
for his welfare. The chairman then recalled the fact that seventy years ago 
the father of their distinguished guest came to this country. To-day his 
son came, not to learn, but to teach us many things. While we had been 
slowly discovering that the deaf-mute was something better than an im- 
becile, had been bringing him under discipline, and had been trying by 
scientific methods to develop his intellect, in the United States the school 
at Washington had been made a collegiate institute for the purpose of im- 
parting to the deaf-mutes the highest education given to their speaking 
brethren. Some of the signatures to the address acknowledged distinctions 
conferred by the institution of which their guest was the President. It 
was well known there were differences of opinion between advocates of 
the sign-method and the adherents of the various methods of articula- 
tion. Around the table there were representatives of different - schools; 
but all were equally earnest in paying their tribute of respect to their 
guest. It was in our own land alone that the education of the most 
necessitous and afflicted classes had been left entirely to charity. No 
one would undervalue what generosity had done, but still the work, 
which in this country had been left to the chance and the caprice of 
individual benevolence, had been in other countries accepted as a serious 
and responsible charge by their respective governments. The appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission might indicate the awakening of the national 
conscience to a long-neglected duty, but too much must not be expected 
from it, and it would be a misfortune if the flow of charity were to be in 
any way checked or retarded by the fact that inquirics were being made 
by a Commission. 

Dr. GaLLauDET acknowledged the warmth of the reception accorded to 
him, and, in the course of his speech, said that in America all were oralists ; 
they approved and accepted the oral method; but they found a field for 
teaching by the manual method, they even found a field for teaching by 
the auricular method, for many who were called deaf-mutes were found 
to possess a degree of hearing which could be educated. 

To-day it might be said that America stood for a system which united 
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all methods that could be shown to be useful in training a considerable 
number of the deaf. If the day should ever come when all the deaf could 
speak, and all the deaf could readily read from the lips, no one would 
hail it with more joy than he would. 

_In reference to the reception accorded to his father seventy years ago, 
it was right to say that his father was not altogether met in a cold and 
narrow spirit. This was evident from an examination of his father’s 
papers, made for the purpose of a memoir, which would be published next 
year—the hundredth anniversary of his birth. The single force that 
closed school-doors against his father was the existence of a close family 
monopoly. Otherwise there was the greatest sympathy and every desire 
was manifested to give him information. Every member of the profes- 
sion in America sympathized most earnestly with the teachers in England. 
He concluded by proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb in Great Britain.” 

Mr. R. Exxtiorr, in responding, expressed the hope that here, as in 
America, provision would soon be made for the higher education of deaf- 
mutes who had the capacity to profit by advanced instruction. 


We regret that we have no report of the other speeches made 
on this occasion. Dr. Gallaudet tells us that in responding to 
the toast to the President of the United States he read the 
President’s letter to him, quoted above, which was received with 
great enthusiasm by the audience; also, that Dr. Buxton in 
his remarks happily introduced this quotation: 


Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 
Being oftentimes of different tongues and nations ; 

But the endeavor for the self-same ends, 

_ With the same hopes, and fears, and aspirations. 

A day or two after the dinner President Gallaudet addressed 

the following letter to his hosts : 
Letter from President Gallaudet. 
LanGHaM Horen, Portianp Pace, 
Lonpon, W., November 12, 1886. 
To Woopatt, Esq., M. P., Ricnarp Exuiort, M. A., The Rev. 
Starner, Davin Buxton, Ph. D., anp OTHERS : 

GENTLEMEN: Although an opportunity was afforded me on Monday even- 
ing last, of which I was only too glad to avail myself, to thank you for the 
very courteous and flattering address with which you honored me, I can- 
not leave England without assuring you again how deeply I appreciate the 
warmth of the reception accorded me in the land of my ancestors. 

When I left my home in America some weeks ago to come hither, I felt 
a certain confidence that a few old friends would take me kindly by the 
hand for the sake of ‘‘ Auld lang syne” at least, but I did not dream of 
being received, as I was, literally with open arms by my professional 
brethren of the four nationalities of the kingdom. 

That your welcom® was’ more to the cause I came to represent than to 
me as an individual does not abate a jot the pleasure I feel in thinking 
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of your enthusiasm, for what is more satisfying in this fleeting life than 
to be allowed to bear a part in a noble work for the benefit of our fellow- 
men? And is not he the peer of angels who can be a ministering spirit 
to those on whom the finger of God hath laid the mystery of affliction ? 

Nothing gave me greater pleasure, my friends, on meeting you last 
Monday than the evidences, appearing on every hand, of harmony among 
those who have not always marshalled their forces in a united camp. 

But, as was well said by one, ‘‘ we should be more devoted to a cause 
than wedded to a method,” and I rejoice to think that in the near future 
we may speak of the Anglo-American System of Educating the Deaf as one 
that includes every method tried and approved as helpful to any consider- 
able number of the class whose welfare we have so much at heart. 

With assurances of the most friendly regard for each one of you, and 
with best wishes for your health and happiness, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
E. M. GALLAUDET. 

President Gallaudet took the opportunity of his being abroad 
to visit several of the leading schools of England, Belgium, and 
France, and observe the changes that have taken place in them 
within recent years. He returned home in the Etruria, arriv- 
ing at New York on the 28th of November. 

There are other men among the American instructors of the 
deaf who could have worthily represented us before the Royal 
Commission and our English fellow-laborers; but, as the son 
of the honored founder of deaf-mute instruction in America, 
the President of the National College, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Convention, and the author of 
valuable contributions to the literature of the profession and 
to general literature, it was natural that the Commission turned 
to Dr. Gallaudet; and it is safe to say that no selection could 
have been made that would have given more general satisfac- 
tion to the teachers of America. We trust the effect of his 
visit will be an amelioration of the condition of the deaf in 
Great Britain, an increase of harmony among the representa- 
tives of different methods there, and a strengthening of the ties 
that unite the professional workers of the two countries in 


fellowship and good-will. 
E. A. F. 


HOW I TREAT LESSONS FROM THE READER. 


None of the articles in the Annals are of more value than 
those pertaining to real practical work in the school-room ; es- 
pecially those in which teachers tell how they treat different 
topics in the various branches taught, going into the minutest 
details, saying just what they do and how they doit. In that 
way I shall endeavor to give my method of treating a reading 
lesson, or, more strictly, a language lesson from the Reader. 
Of course there may be better ways, and I should be glad to 
receive suggestions from any one, either personally or through 
the pages of the Annals. 

My pupils vary from thirteen years of age to nineteen, having 
been in school from five to eight years. We use McGuffey’s 
Third Reader, (although I think a better selection might be 
made.) I first go through the lesson, selecting all the words or 
expressions which I consider to be new or difficult, write 
them upon the blackboard, and explain them to the class. I 
then select those words and phrases which will come into fre- 
quent use, and require the pupils to mark them in their books, 
and copy them in a note-book kept for that purpose. 

After giving them a reasonable time in which to prepare the 
lesson, they are then required to write, on their own slates or 
blackboards, all the words or expressions which they could not 
understand without assistance. After they have all been ex- 
plained, either by different pupils or the teacher, the class is 
called upon to recite, the teacher spelling the word or expres- 
sion, the pupil being required to give the meaning in signs, and 
also the part of speech. After this the lesson is signed by the 
class by paragraphs or verses, no pupil knowing when he will 
be called upon. 

When a pupil is called upon to recite he is merely given time 
to read over his paragraph, the rest of the class reading it at 
the same time. He is then expected to sign the paragraph 
from memory, any recurrence to the book having a depreciating 
effect upon his grade for the recitation. After the paragraph 
has been signed, the pupil remaining standing, corrections and 
criticisms are offered by the class first, and then the teacher ; 
and if the rendering has been particularly faulty, a repetition is 
required. 


The pupil is then graded, and his grade announced to the class ; 
32 
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sometimes even the opinion of the performer himself and of 
the class being sought as to the value of the recitation. Thus 
the most generous rivalry prevails, and all are encouraged to do 
their best. All the pupils are expected to be perfectly free and 
natural in their signing, and to render the paragraph as though 
the thought were their own, any machine or hand-organ style 
being summarily condemned by the class as well as the teacher. 

After this the words or expressions (“ phrase words”) of com- 
mon use, and desirable for the class to learn to use, are given 
to them in model sentences, the pupils writing original sen- 
tences, using these words or phrases in their proper sense 
and connection. In this exercise dignified thought and lan- 
guage are expected and required of them, no sentence ex- 
pressive of a foolish or puerile idea being allowed to stand. 
Usually this exercise is written just before a recess, so that 
their slates may be corrected while they are out. All mis- 
takes are indicated with colored crayon, yellow or orange 
being the best. The class is then required to correct and re- 
vise their sentences until all are correct. Although I do not 
prohibit my pupils from copying these sentences if they have 
time, yet I rather discourage it, as the tendency is for them to 
memorize and stereotype these sentences, and reproduce them 
only, to the exclusion of new and original sentences, thus re- 
tarding rather than assisting the assimilation of the phrase 
or expression. 

After the lesson has been studied and signed, paragraph by 
paragraph, I generally require the pupils to give the substance 
of the lesson in signs, especially if it is a narrative; and, last 
of all, I require each pupil to rewrite the piece in his own lan- 
guage, sometimes with the book to refer to and sometimes with- 
out it, according to the difficulty of the selection. Of course 
the lesson in the Reader may be made the basis of a lesson in 
grammar and analysis, but, as that rather belongs to the subject 
of grammar, I shall not discuss that point in this paper. 

By my method much. time, of course, is spent upon one les- 
son, sometimes ten days or two weeks passing before a single 
selection is completed; but, as we believe that multum non 
multa is a good motto, especially in educational matters, we 


think the time well spent. 
C. N. HASKINS, 
Teacher in the Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVERSATION CARDS FOR ARTICULATION AND 
SPEECH-READING. 


Tue Kenpatt Scxoot is fortunate in having, in Miss Mary T. 
G. Gordon, an unusually successful teacher of articulation. A 
gentleman visited us recently who has been for several years 
a very active member of the board of direction of one of the 
most prominent oral schools in Europe, and who has visited the 
best schools of this kind in Europe and America. He came to Ken- 
dall Green not expecting to find in a “‘combined-system” school 
much worthy of his notice; but he told us that the results he 
witnessed in Miss Gordon’s pupils, especially in the develop- 
ment of a good voice and distinct articulation, were the best he 
had everseen. A former teacher in an oral school in this country 
bears similar testimony. 

No doubt Miss Gordon’s extraordinary success is partly due 
in the case of some of her pupils to the fact that, having 
received considerable mental development by the manual method 
in other schools before beginning their oral training here, they 
very readily comprehend her directions and explanations; and in 
the case of them all it is evidently due in large measure to her en- 
thusiasm and devotion, for she puts her whole heart and soul into 
her work. But we have thought there might also be something in 
her methods that would be of value to other teachers, and have 
urged her to describe them in the Annals. She thinks, however, 
that there is nothing peculiar in her way of teaching; and since, 
in our observation of her work and conversation with her, we 
have not discovered much that is unknown to other articulation 
teachers, we are disposed more and more to give the credit of 
her success to the two causes mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph. 

There is one expedient of hers, however, that we have not 
seen mentioned elsewhere as an articulation exercise, though 
something similar was employed by Professor Bell in teaching 
single written words to a private pupil,* and the same method 
is, we believe, used for language exercises, and perhaps for ar- 
ticulation also, in the Western New York Institution. We refer 
to Miss Gordon’s conversation cards. She has between two 
and three hundred cards, the size of visiting cards, on which 
are written sentences and questions and answers—one on each 


*See the Annals, vol. xxviii, p. 127. 
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card—such as are likely to be useful in every-day life. Asa 
matter of convenience, the sentences and questions are written 
on white cards, and the answers on colored cards. These sen- 
tences, questions, and answers the pupils memorize thoroughly, 
so that they can speak them readily, and read them from the 
lips of another as rapidly as hearing persons ordinarily speak. 
It is of course a valuable exercise in language as well as in ar- 
ticulation and speech-reading. 

We asked Miss Gordon to give us some specimens of these 
cards for the Annals, but she thought they were too simple to 
put in print, and quoted a remark another teacher once made 
to her concerning a certain text-book: “‘Any teachers of the 
deaf could think of such things as are in that book; if they 
could not they are not fit to be teachers.” We do not agree 
with that opinion. One teacher thinks of one thing, and another 
of another ;—and they ought all to send their good things to 
the Annals. Miss Gordon’s scruples were finally overcome 
by the desire expressed by the father and mother of a deaf 
daughter, who has been taught in an English oral school, to have 
a copy of the conversation ecards for use in their own home. 
The following specimens are selected at random from the white 
and colored cards. They may of course be modified and multi- 
plied indefinitely, as school or home life may suggest. 

Have you seen the morning paper? 

Did you go to the city yesterday ? 

Do you think it will be pleasant to-morrow ? 

How do you like it? 

Are you ever unhappy? 

I cannot help it. 

Can you understand me? 

Thank you. It will give me great pleasure to do so. 

I do not remember it! When did it happen? 

Certainly ; I shall be very happy to have you go with me. 

Where have you been? 

I am very sorry. How long have you been sick? 

I have forgotten all about it. 

How much do you ask for this book? 

I shall expect you here punctually to-morrow morning. 

What is the fare from here to New York? 

I have a bad cough. 

I like it very much. 

You have a bad cold. How did you take it? 
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At what time does the boat leave the wharf for Mount Ver- 
non? 

When do you go back to school? 

Please excuse me; I did not mean to do it. 

What time is it? 

Have you friends in the city? 

When did you return ? 

Are you going to the city to-day? 

What time does the train leave the station ? 

I think you are mistaken. 

This is a pleasant day. 

Do you like to come to school ? 

Where are you going? 

Are you happy here? 

This is a rainy day. 

This is a beautiful day. 

Yes; I should like to play lawn-tennis very much. 

No; I did not sleep well last night; I was sick. 

Yes; I slept well last night. 

Yes; I think it is going to clear off. 

Yes; I have seen the morning paper. 

Where did you get it ? 

Thank you; I shall be very happy to go with you. 

What time shall you be here? 

I like Washington very much indeed. 

We ought to go out-doors every day. 

The sun rises between six and seven in the morning. 

It sets between five and six in the afternoon. 

Yes; I like to come to school very much. 

You must be very careful or you will be sick. 

I am going to play ball this afternoon. 

No; I cannot understand you. 

Yes; I can understand you. 

When do you expect to come back? 

May I go with you? 

What is the news? 

Yes; I am very tired. 

No; I am not tired. 

Did you have a. pleasant time? 

No; I do not think it is going to clear off. 

It is of no consequence ; I do not mind it. 

I am going to play lawn-tennis this afternoon. 


vd 
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Would you like to play croquet? 

What are you going to do this afternoon ? 

Do you think it will rain to-morrow ? 

When do you intend to return ? 

Have you a pencil? Will you please lend it to me fora 
moment ? 

What do you think about the weather ? 

Do you play lawn-tennis ? 

You look very tired ; are you? 

I do not care anything about it. 

Have you ever been to the Capitol ? 

What time does the sun rise ? 

How do you like Washington ? 

Are you always happy ? 

No matter ; it does not make any difference to me. 

Do you think it is cold to-day ? 

Did you have a pleasant vacation ? 

Which do you like the best, autumn or winter ? 

Did you have a good time? 

Where are you going to spend your vacation ? 

It is just as you say; I do not care. 

When did you receive a letter from home? 

What time do you dine? 

The wind blew very hard last night. 

At what time may I expect you ? 

This is a very disagreeable day. 

What day of the month is this? 

What day of the week is this ? 

I am glad to see you. 

Are you better than you were yesterday ? 

What time are you going ? 

It is very warm to-day. Don’t you think so? 

When are you going away ? 

What time do you breakfast ? 

It rained very hard last night. 

Are you sick ? 

Yes, Iam sick. I have a head-ache. 

May I have some water ? 

Yes ; I shall be very happy to have you go with me. 

Have you been to church to-day ? 

What time did you get home? 

Yes, I have many friends in the city. 

I have been sick, but I am better now, I thank you. 
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I do not know what time it is. 

I have been to walk. 

I have been out to play. 

I have been to the woods. 

I am very glad you like it. 

Did you sleep well last night ? 

What are you doing ? 

Where did you buy that hat? Was it very expensive? 

Did you enjoy your ride? 

Do you think it is going to clear off? 

What time does the sun set? 

Can you change a five-dollar bill ? 

Do not wait for me. I will come directly. 

I like it pretty well. 

What made you late? 

Did you hear it thunder last night ? 

I am very much obliged to you. . 

This seems like a real spring day. 

This is a stormy day. 

Where did you come from ? 

What is the price of this book? 

etc., etc., etc. 

Miss Gordon adds the following suggestions with respect to 
the use of these cards : 

“ An interesting exercise is to’ distribute the cards indiscrimi- 
nately, questions and answers, to a class. Have the pupils in 
turn speak a question to their teacher, or to each other. The 
teacher writes it as spoken. If errors occur, they are written 
phonetically, which, I think, stimulates the pupils, for, as every 
teacher knows, a pupil does not like to be corrected before a 
class. If more than one answer to the same question falls into 
the hands of one pupil, they are read with triumph! 

“T have found in lip-reading that pupils do not weary of 
these as they are apt to in some other ways of teaching, for 
they make a sort of game of it, and the one who has the largest 
number of cards in his hand at the close of the exercise wins. 

“Parents and brothers and sisters could do much with simi- 
lar cards suited to their family life, and a part of the ‘ children’s 
hour’ might be given to the deaf child, who is often shut out 
from the sports of his brothers and sisters. A game might be 
made so interesting that the child would be learning uncon- 
sciously, as hearing children do, without effort.” 

E. A. F. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. ‘ 


ARNOLD, Rev. THOMAS. On the Preparatory Training of Deaf- 
Mutes, to aid parents and teachers. Northampton, England: 
Stanton and Son. 1886. 4to, pp. 25. 

We are glad to see that the value and importance of the pre- 
paratory home-training of deaf children is receiving recognition 
in England as well asin America. Mr. Arnold’s treatise contains 
some excellent suggestions on the subject, and though it does 
not go so much into particulars as might be desired by some par- 
ents and teachers, it lays down general principles with such 
clearness and force that any intelligent and thoughtful person 
undertaking the preliminary training of a deaf child can work 
out the details in practice. The pamphlet may be obtained of 
the publishers above named; the price is sixpence, or, to the 
United States, postage paid, 15 cents. A review in the Quar- 
terly Review of Deay-Mute Education for October, 1886, written 
by Mr. Arnold’s former pupil, Mr. Abraham Farrar, jr., gives 
a series of connected extracts from it. Mr. Farrar commends 
the following remarks, on the question whether deaf-mutes 
know anything of vocal sound, as agreeing with his own ex- 
perience : 


Is it out of place first to enquire whether deaf-mutes know anything of 
our meaning of the name [vocal sound]? Or do they know anything of 
its musical form? Certainly not the absolutely deaf in whom the organ 
never existed, for there is no function of any other sense which can be 
made its substitute. Touch, which is closely allied, can detect the vibra- 
tions or undulations of the force by which sound is propagated, but not 
its musical phenomena. This belongs exclusively to the organ of hearing. 
But absolute deafness is very rare. ‘The failure in the construction of the 
organ or the injury done by disease is generally partial. The auditory 
nerve and some other parts may still remain and be affected by the sounds 
which reach them through the open ear or the bones of the palate, and so 
permit their perception. This is very various, ranging from the feeblest 
sounds up to hearing the vowels, but is seldom of any practical use as a 
medium of intercourse. Its chief value is in the help it renders to touch 
in making sound intuitionally more real to the learner. Were hearing ab- 
solutely wanting, touch would have all the work of sound to do, but 
fortunately this is rare. Few who can hear well ever make the manner a 
subject of reflection. They habitually refer all its phenomena to the 
open organ, and overlook the part taken by the organs of speech them- 
selves in transmitting their vibrations to the internal ear. The teeth and 
other bones of the mouth are good conductors, and transmit through the 
skull, of which they are a prolongation, all they receive, and so modify 

, our sensations that we never hear ourselves precisely as others do. Let 
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any one plug his ears and nostrils, then talk to another, and he will soon 
perceive the internal effects of the sounds on the teeth and palate with 
the form in which they reach the organ of hearing. No doubt the 
Eustachian tubes have something to do with this transmission, but not 
enough to weaken the conclusion that our hearing is largely affected by 
our own voices, and owes much more than they receive credit for to its 
greater sensibility to their indirect regulating power. Our experience also 
confirms another conclusion suggested by their relations, which is of great 
practical importance to the deaf: that speech is wpon the whole the best 
means of developing any ability to hear which may still remain. And it has 
this great advantage, that it is as natural and as constant in operation as 
the hearing with which it is associated. In these different degrees of 
hearing, except the highest, there is no conception of the musical quality 
of the sounds. The vibrations which excite pleasing emotions fail in dis- 
tinctness to them. In this respect they are like the blind, through whose 
semi-opaque eye-balls enough light passes to tell them that it is day and 
the sun is risen, but neither form, nor color, nor beauty are visible. Most 
of the deaf, as I have ascertained, invert the order of the musical scale. 
The lowest notes are to them the highest, and the highest the lowest, be- 
cause the former strike the sense more by the slowness and force of their 
vibrations, and the latter !ess from their greater rapidity and smaller force ; 
showing, it is presumed, that the organ has not sufficient sensibility for 
their detection. 

Probably the experience of many deaf persons would corrobo- 
rate this view; but not of all. There is a young man in the 
Kendall School who was taught to speak and read speech 
through his power of sight, not knowing that he possessed 
any audition ; afterwards his latent sense of hearing was dis- 
covered by experiments, and it has been so educated that he 
now understands a great deal that is said to him through a 
hearing-tube, and uses it sometimes in conversation with his 
friends ; yet he cannot hear the sound of his own voice. 


BARTON, Miss ELLEN L. Language Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Written and Oral Exercises. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1885. 


I2mo, pp. 195. 

The only satisfactory test of a school-book is that of actual 
use; and though we knew when we noticed this book a year 
ago that it had proved very successful in the author’s own 
hands, we preferred to await its trial by others before speaking 
of it as highly as it seemed to us to deserve. A competent 
teacher who has used it in the school-room during the past year 
says, in answer to a request from us for an estimate of its merit, 
that it is not only the best Arithmetic extant, but the best text- 
book of any kind for the deaf; that its arrangement is admir- 
able; and that, while it develops the language and mathematical + 
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skill of the brighter members of the class, it awakens an interest 
in and comprehension of the principles of arithmetic on the 
part of pupils who have never before succeeded in understand- 
ing the subject at all. Weare glad to give our readers the 
benefit of this testimony, which comes from a teacher who is 
not a personal friend of Miss Barton’s. 


BELANGER, ADOLPHE. Etude bibliographique et iconogra- 
phique sur l’Abbé de 1’Epée, Ornée 1° D’une eau-forte de Du- 
mont, représentant un portrait inédit. de l’Abbé de l’Epée (tirée 
hors texte) avec une notice de A. Valade-Gabel, Ancien Censeur 
de l’Institution nationale de Paris, 2° De trois Gravures (Re- 
production de deux médailles et d’un médaillon de l’Abbé de 
l’Epée ;) Augmentée 1° D’une notice sur un manuscrit inédit de 
l’"Abbé de l’Epée, par J. J. Valade-Gabel, Ancien Directeur de 
l’Institution nationale des Sourdes-Muettes de Bordeaux, 2° 
D’une étude sur les débuts, les progrés et le couronnement de 
l’ceuvre de l’Abbé de l’Epée par Théophile Denis, S. Chef de 
bureau au Ministére del’Intérieur. [Bibliographic and Icono- 
graphic Study of the Abbe de l’Epée, Adorned, 1st, by an Etching 
by Dumont, representing an unpublished portrait of the Abbe de 
l’Epée (printed separate from the text) with a notice by A. Valade- 
Gabel, formerly Censor of the National Institution at Paris; 2d, 
by three Engravings (Reproduction of two medals and a medal- 
lion of the Abbe de 1’ Epée 3) Supplemented, rst, by a notice of an 
unpublished manuscript of the Abbe de!’ Epée, by J. J. Valade- 
Gabel, formerly Director of the National Institution at Bordeaux ; 
2d, by a study of the beginning, progress, and: achievement of 
the work of the Abbe de 1l’Epée by Theophile Denis, Sub-chief in 
the office of the Department of the Interior.] Paris: Paul Ritti. 
1886. 4to, pp. 40. 


The author of this handsomely printed work is a professor 
in the National Institution at Paris, and the editor of the Revue 
_ Bibliographique. Its contents are fully stated on the title- 
page above quoted. The etching is from a crayon portrait 
made in 1778, discovered and purchased by the late Mr. Léon 
Vaisse, and now the property of the Paris Institution. It rep- 
resents a man less intellectual and less majestic perhaps than 
the busts and statues we have been accustomed to see of the 
Abbe de l’Epée, but not less benevolent. It is probably an ac- 
curate likeness. The medals differ widely from the etching and 
from each other. One of them was struck in 1801; the other 
medal and the medallion are of more recent date. An interesting 
paper by Mr. Bélanger describes all the various statues, monu- 
ments, busts, pictures, and medals that have been made of the 
good Abbe up to the present time. The finest work of art of 
them all is doubtless Martin’s statue, of which an engraving 
was published in the Annals, vol. xxv, opposite page 1. 

The unpublished manuscript of the Abbe de l’Epée is con- 
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tained in six volumes, having each from three to four hundred 
pages of medium size. It was probably written, for the most 
part, before the publication of his Véritable Maniére, and its 
varying style indicates his growing comprehension of the nature 
and needs of the deaf. About 2,300 pages are taken up with a 
history of the Christian religion from the creation of the 
world. It is in the form of a dialogue, and was written for the 
benefit of his pupils ; but it makes no effort at adaptation to 
their capacity. Then comes an exposition of the Christian re- 
ligion and dogma in a hundred pages, which is much simpler 
and clearer in style. In some portions of the dialogue parallel 
columns are given, the one expressing the idea in good French, 
the other with omissions and inversions, doubtless representing 
the way De l’Epée used the sign-language. 
The following specimen is given : 


Nicephorus. (Deydier.) Good day, Health how ? 
friend Sapricius; how do you do? 

Sapricius. (De la Pujade.) I am Well. 
well. 

Niceph. Did you havea good jour- Journey good or bad ? 
ney ? 

Sapric. Pretty good. So, so. 

Niceph. I was very anxious about Anxious about you much. 
you. 

Sapric. Were you really ? I doubt. 

Niceph. Could you doubt it ? What! true, true; doubt not. 

Sapric. I have heard that you One has said to me you blame 
openly blamed my journey, and that voyage me made through ambition. 
you said it was ambition that made 
me undertake it. 

Niceph. It is true that I desired False, faise. I desired remain 
that you should not make this jour- with you through friendship; but 
ney, only in order that I might not you journey for ambition not. 
be deprived of the pleasure of your 
company. But it is false that I at- 
tributed your journey to an ambi- 
tious motive. 

Sapric. Youare not a good friend, A good friend defends his friend 
Nicephorus ; a true friend under- when he is calumniated. 
takes the defence of his friend when 
he is calumniated. 

Niceph. Nor you either ; you are A good friend receives with ardor 
nota good friend, Sapricius; a good _ his friend and not with indifference. 
friend does not seek a quarrel with 
a friend who is sincerely interested 
in his health. 
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Sapric. Away, you are a mon- 
ster ! 

Niceph. And you are a hypo- 
crite ! 

(Alone.) Alas! where is that 
happy time when I poured out 
my heart on the bosom of Sa- 
pricius? His conversation re- 
lieved my distress, his prudence 
gave me wise counsels; the se- 
renity of his countenance re- 
moved the sadness of miné; his 
mere look brought joy into my soul. 
But since I have quarrelled with 
him, I have no longer peace in my 
heart. OGod! If I should die in 
this state, I could have no hope of 
peace. I will go and throw myself 
at his feet and ask his pardon ; but 
here are John and Placidus, our 
friends ; I will ask them to go to 


You ungrateful. 
You hypocrite. 


Alas! with friend Sapricius, se- 
cret not, I had contentment; but 
since quarrel with Sapricius, dis- 
tress, sadness. 


Alas! die I, heaven not, hell for 
me. 

I will go to Sapricius to ask pardon. 

But I see John and Placidus 
friends; I will ask them to request 
my reconciliation to Sapricius. 


Sapricius and arrange my recon- 
ciliation. 

The names of Deydier and De la Pujade, two of De ’Epée’s 
best pupils, written after the fictitious names of the personages 
of this drama, and other circumstances, show that it was in- 
tended for public representation. The second of the parallel 
columns indicates that at some period of his course of instruc- 
tion the Abbe did not use the “methodical ” word-for-word 
signs described in his published treatise and further developed 
by his successor Sicard, but natural signs such as later were 
revived and advocated by Bébian and Valade-Gabel. 


BELL, ALEXANDER MELVILLE. English Line Writing: a 


new, simple, and exact system of phonetics. New York: Edgar 


S. Werner. 1886. 8vo, pp. 52. 

Professor Melville Bell’s ingenious system of Line-Writing— 
a valuable modification of his “ Visible-Speech ” characters—was 
described in the Annals, vol. xxx, pp. 144-149. The publica- 
tion before us explains the system with more fulness than the 
Annals article, and gives sufficient illustrative reading-matter, 
printed both in Line-Writing and in Roman type, to enable 
students to become expert in its use. Professor Bell says in 
the Preface: 


The system has been tested in teaching very young children—deaf and 
hearing—who have readily attained to facility both in reading and writing. 
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The little learners have taken delight in using the “‘ lines ;” and they have, 
further, insensibly acquired from them an important knowledge of the 
mechanism of articulate sounds. 


CLARK, W.P. The Indian Sign Language, with brief explanatory 
notes of the gestures taught deaf-mutes in our institutions for 
their instruction, and a description of some of the peculiar laws, 
customs, myths, superstitions, ways of living, code of peace and 
war signals of our aborigines. Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersiey 
& Co. 1885. 8vo, pp. 443. 


Captain Clark’s work is less broad and scientific than Col. 
Mallery’s; but he had the advantage of living several years 
among the Indians and learning their sign-language by the 
“natural” method. He became himself very skilful in its use. 
We once saw him carry on a conversation in the sign-lan- 
guage with some of the students of the National College—he 
using the Indian signs—which was much more intelligible and 
satisfactory than any of the interviews between Indians and 
deaf-mutes that we have witnessed. 

His descriptions of signs also, though doubtless entirely trust- 
worthy so far as Indian signs are concerned, are less definite 
and exact than Col. Mallery’s; and this is especially true of his 
descriptions of deaf-mute signs. With respect to these he 
speaks not from his own knowledge derived from association 
with the deaf, but from descriptions given by teachers. Many 
of them are accurate, for which he was indebted to the assist- 
ance of Dr. P. G. Gillett and Mr. E. G. Valentine. Some of 
the deaf-mute signs are not described as we have been accus- 
tomed to see them made; for instance, the sign for cigar: 
“ deaf-mutes place the tip of extended right index in mouth and 
imitate the smoking of a cigar;” for generous: “ deaf-mutes 
make their sign for good with both hands;” for gratitude : 
“ deaf-mutes hold the right hand near heart, thumb and index 
nearly extended, and palmar surface near ends pressed together, 
other fingers closed ; move the hand outwards (represents draw- 
ing something from the heart, and means thanks ;) then make 
their sign for give with both hands;” for sign-language: 
“deaf-mutes make their sign for talk,” which is correctly given 
as “a circular motion of extended right index in front of mouth.” 
Perhaps, however, these signs, and others which are new to us, 
are used in some schools for the deaf. 

Captain Clark says he never saw but one deaf-mute Indian : 


He was a most accomplished sign-talker. Ignorant of all written and 
spoken languages, nature found a means of educating him through gesture- 
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speech. Though his ears are locked against all sound, and his tongue 
paralyzed, yet through this gift life is made to him not intolerable. He 
is keen, shrewd, and intelligent, and when I knew him was richer in 
stock-horses and cattle than any other Indian of the Crow tribe. Ordi- 
narily he talked rapidly in clean-cut signs, using either hand with grace- 
ful ease, but when excited his hands seemed to flash forth his pent-up 
emotions; his air-pictures were strikingly perfect, and true to the subject 
under consideration. 


To show the syntax of the Indian sign-language, Captain 
Clark gives the following imaginary speech, with its literal sign 
translation : 


‘*T arrived here to-day to make a treaty,—my one hundred lodges are 
camped beyond the Black Hills, near the Yellowstone river. You are a 
great chief,—pity me, I am poor, my five children are sick and have 
nothing to eat. The snow is deep and the weather intensely cold. Per- 
haps God sees me. Iam going. In one month I shall reach my camp.” 
In signs this literally translated would read: ‘‘I—arrive here—to-day— 
to make—treaty. My—hundred—lodge—camp—beyond—Hills—Black— 
near—river—called—Elk— you—chief —great—pity me—I—poor—My— 
five—child—sick—food—all gone (or wiped out)—Snow—deep—cold— 
brave or strong. Perhaps—chief great (or Great Mystery )—above—see—- 
me—I—go. Moon—die—I—arrive there—my—camp.” It will be ob- 
served that the articles, conjunctions, and prepositions are omitted, and 
adjéctives follow the nouns. Verbs are used in the present tense, nouns 
and verbs are used in the singular number, the idea of plurality being 
expressed in some other way. Abbreviation is constantly practised. An 
Indian, in closing or terminating a talk or speech, wishing to say, ‘‘ I have 
finished my speech or conversation,” or, ‘‘I have nothing more to say,” 
simply makes the sign for done or finished. 


DENIS, THEOPHILE. Les Artistes Sourds-Muets au Salon de 
1886. [The Deaf-Mute Artists in the Exhibition of 1886.] . Paris: 
Paul Ritti. 8vo, pp. 24. 


This is a reprint of a series of articles, first published in the 
Revue Francaise, from which we quoted some statistics in the 
last number of the Annals. It sketches in an interesting way 
the development of the artistic talent of the thirteen deaf artists 
represented in the Exhibition last year, and describes their 
leading works. 


DENISON, JAMES, M.A. The Manual Alphabet as a Part of the 

Public-School Course. Reprinted from the American Annals of 

the Deaf, October, 1886. Washington, D.C.: Gibson Bros. 1886. 
8vo, pp. 12. 

This reprint is accompanied by the beautiful manual alphabet 

drawn and engraved from photographs, under the direction of 


Professor J. C. Gordon, of the National College, to accompany 
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his “ Notes on Manual Spelling,” published in the Annals for 
January of last year. Its general circulation among teachers of 
public schools, as recommended by the California Convention, 
would probably lead to the introduction of manual spelling into 
some schools as a regular exercise—the result desired by the 
author—and the effect in general would certainly be that many 
hearing people would learn the alphabet, and the happiness and 
welfare of the deaf throughout the country thus be greatly 
promoted. We would especially urge the desirability of plac- 
ing the pamphlet in the hands of teachers of public schools 
in the towns where there are schools for the deaf.’ Copies may 
be obtained of the Editor of the Annals at the price of $3.00 
a hundred ; a smaller number at the same rate. 


FAY, G. O., Ph. D. The Education and the Care of the Deaf. Re- 
printed from Proceedings of Thirteenth Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 1886. 8vo, pp. 20. 

In this thoughtful treatise Dr. Fay states the condition of 
the uneducated deaf, explains the various methods and means 
of instruction, to each of which he accords an important place 
in the comprehensive system he advocates, and lays down gen- 
eral principles for the organization of schools. 

To articulation and speech-reading Dr. Fay attaches high 
value. He would make a degree of proficiency in oral speech a 
condition of graduation from the State institutions, and from the 
National College. He would not, however, attempt to banish 
from our schools the sign-language and the manual alphabet, 
“the uneducated deaf-mute’s best friend,” “the only ladder 
known by which all the deaf can easily rise,” “a boon, a help to 
all the pupils.” No one who has witnessed the wonderful ra- 
pidity with which, under the guidance of a skilful articulation 
teacher, the elements of speech are acquired by pupils who 
have previously been instructed by the manual method can 
deny the truth of his assertion that “the development of the 
faculties and the acquisition of verbal speech by pantomime, by 
finger spelling, and by books, are an excellent preliminary 
training, the full peer of all rival expedients for teaching asso- 
ciated and subsequent oral speech itself. The pupil has some- 
thing to say, and can be more easily taught to say it.” 

In the organization of institutions Dr. Fay advocates large 
schools rather than small,—“ a school of two hundred will pro- 
duce beiter results than any smaller,”—boarding establishments 
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rather than day-schools, the congregate rather than the segre- 
gate system of homes, and thorough industrial instruction as 
well as intellectual, not, however, giving more than one-third 
of the pupil’s time, as compared with the time spent in school, 
to work in the shop. These ‘are points upon which there is 
some diversity of opinion among instructors of the deaf. Dr. 
Fay’s ability and experience certainly give weight to the views 
he expresses. He sums up his conclusions by saying that “ in- 
stitutions for the deaf, to deserve the name, must embrace and 
provide for the whole daily life of the pupil from seed to fruit, 
in widest circle. The best elements of the home, of the school, 
of every department of human life, should be so gathered, com- 
bined, and administered as to promote, in the period of his 
youth, his highest educational well-being, and so to qualify 
him, the peer of the hearing, to discharge with pleasure and 
honor the full functions of an American citizen.” 

Portions of this paper were read, as two separate papers, at 
the Convention of Instructors at Berkeley, Cal., last summer, 
and will be published in the proceedings of the Convention ; 
but the profound philosophical character of the treatise is best 
appreciated when it is read in its complete form as presented 
to the Conference of Charities and Correction. 


PEET, HARVEY PRINDLE, Ph. D.,LL.D. The Family Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf in Early Childhood. Reprinted from the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf for October, 1886. Washington, D. C.: 
Gibson Bros. 1886. 8vo, pp. 12. 


This paper is reprinted in pamphlet form to meet the needs 
of parents who wish to do something toward awakening and 
developing the mental powers of young deaf children, and 
giving them some knowledge of words and language at home. 
Written many years ago it naturally gives less prominence to 
articulation and speech-reading than later publications of a 
similar character, and in this respect is an incomplete guide ; 
but it contains suggestions which can never lose their value, 
and which even those who aim above all at success in articula- 
tion and speech-reading cannot afford to ignore. Copies may 
be obtained of the Editor of the Annals at the rate of $3.00 a 
hundred. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, 1886. Clarke, Columbia, Edgbaston, 
(near Birmingham, England,) Georgia, Horace Mann, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania Oral, Victorian. 
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REPORT OF CHURCH WORK. Sixth Annual Report of the Penn- 
sylvania Diocesan Commission on Church Work among Deaf- 
Mutes ; with the Report of the Missionary to the Bishop. May, 
1886. 


SNYCKERS, M. Premiers Eléments de Calcul Intuitif, oral, mental, 
et chiffré. Nombres de un acent. l’usage des deux premiéres 
années d’études des Ecoles de sourds-muets. [First Elements of 
Intuitive Arithmetic, oral, mental, and written. Numbers from 
one to one hundred. For use during the first two years of study 
in schools for the deaf.] Paris: Georges Carré. 1886. 8vo, pp. 48. 


This little work is made up of a:series of articles that have 
been published in the Revue Internationale. It is not an 
Arithmetic to be placed in the hands of the pupil, but a guide 
for the teacher with abundant illustrative questions, which may 
be used in the school-room, and serve as a model for others to 
be prepared by the teacher himself. The author aims to apply 
the intuitive or natural method of teaching to the first lessons 
in arithmetic in a way to make the pupils think for themseives, 
and to express their thoughts clearly and correctly. Real ob- 
jects are used throughout, and, in the deduction of written 
arithmetic from mental, special care is taken to prevent the pu- 
pil from confusing figures with numbers. The processes are 
not carried beyond simple and elementary exercises in addition 
and subtraction. 


SWEET, Miss CAROLINE C. American Asylum Series, No. 3. 
First Lessons in English, for the Use of the Deaf. Published by 
the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 1886. 12mo, pp. 139. 


The first and second volumes of this admirable series of ele- 
mentary language lessons have been noticed in the Annals, 
(No. 1: xxx, 164-167 ; No. 2: xxx, 293 ;) the third follows with 
commendable promptness, introducing, in the order here given, 
the passive voice, the use of verbal nouns and adjectives, the 
comparison of adjectives in the superlative degree, causal 
clauses, indirect quotation, and the relative pronoun. The sug- 
gestions and explanations with which each volume of this series 
is prefaced enable any intelligent teacher to use it just as in- 
tended by the author, thus supplying a regular and thorough 
course of instruction, which experience in the American Asylum 
has proved to be successful in producing definite satisfactory 
results with pupils of all varieties of intellectual capacity ; 
while, to teachers who have other methods which they regard 
as preferable, it affords a book for reading and supplementary 
practice far better adapted to the purpose than ordinary primers 
and readers. 
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The members of the California Convention who on Sunday 
morning visited the Chinese Mission School in San Francisco, 
and found the pupils using the second part of our old friend 
Jacobs’ Primary Lessons as a guide in their study of English, 
will be interested to know that Miss Sweet’s books have now 
been introduced into that School. The junior missionary in 
charge writes that for the Chinese the grammatical diagrams are 
a valuable feature, since, with them as with the deaf, whatever 
appeals to the eye is especially useful. 

The third volume of the series, like the first and second, is 
well illustrated and neatly printed. We regret to see the term 


“ Asylum ” still made prominent in the title. 
E. A. F. 


FOOTE, Miss KATE. A Pistol Shot. An article in the Century 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine for September, 1886, vol. xxxii, 


page 694. 

In this interesting story a young man has been deaf from birth, 
but seemed to hear or feel—’twas doubtful which—distant 
sounds, usually high notes, sometimes before they could be dis- 
tinguished by persons of ordinary hearing ; while at the same 
time he was totally deaf to all conversation or sounds in the 
immediate vicinity. 

This does not seem incredible ; for it is well known that per- 
sons who are hard of hearing can often hear conversation in the 
midst of a confusion of louder sounds which people of ordinary 
hearing cannot hear, and which they themselves could not have 
heard had the surroundings been quiet. I could credit and theo- 
rize in regard to this peculiarity of the young man’s hearing.* 
The cold monotony of his voice can also be easily accounted for ; 
though I have seldom heard a deaf person, who had been taught 
by the speech-reading process, whose voice was entirely devoid 
of expression. We can tell by the sound of their voices when 
they are under excitement, but whether moved by joy or grief 
we cannot always distinguish. They laugh and cry, in most 
cases, as merrily or pitifully as do other children. However, 
there is almost always some peculiarity of voice in tone or 
pitch—a lack of the usual modulations, intonations, inflections, 
etc. That can come to persons only through the medium of 
hearing, and not by the observation [by sight] of any mechani- 


*Similar cases of total deafness to certain kinds of sounds and not to 
others are described in the Annals, vol. xxvi, pages 221 and 262.—E. A. F. 
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cal action of the vocal muscles or facial expression. This, in 
some measure, often renders their voices monotonous, but not 
necessarily any more passionless or expressionless than the 
careless or uncultivated voices of many hearing people. Never- 
theless the tale can be credited thus far. 

The recovery of hearing, through the sudden shock of an ex- 
plosion, is, also, not an unknown phenomenon. There have 
occurred instances of that kind, though exceedingly rare. There 
is one thing, however, to which I wish to call especial attention. 
I have noticed that when persons undertake to relate such in- 
stances they almost always make the mistake (and thus throw 
a doubt over the whole statement) of saying, or at least imply- 
ing, that immediately on the recovery of hearing, the person 
has understood spoken language through the sense of hearing. 
Now, we teachers of the deaf know, and every one ought to 
know, if he would only stop to think, that this is an utter im- 
possibility. Never having heard before, how can they under- 
stand spoken language by hearing, any more than any one can 
comprehend a foreign language which he has never been ac- 
customed to hearing? How can the spoken words convey any 
more meaning to the newly-awakened ear than any meaningless 
sound whatever? The deaf person may have been taught to 
speak, and read speech from the lips and expression of the face, 
but that would not enable him, on the instant, to recognize 
words as words by newly-acquired hearing, any more than a 
blind person, having learned to distinguish objects through the 
medium of touch, can recognize without touch or training those 
same objects by sight should a sudden lightening of the life- 
long darkened vision occur. 

Those of us who have had the experience of discovering that 
a pupil has some hearing, after he has acquired some proficiency 
in speech by means of speech-reading, know what it is to utilize 
this hearing, be it never so slight, to improve his tone—timbre— 
of voice ; but he must have, for a long time, special and separate 
drill in order to enable him to distinguish a few words only, or 
even a few elementary sounds. 

In “ A Pistol Shot,” the inability of the young man to under- 
stand spoken language readily, after the recovery of his hearing, 
is referred to once, but it should have been emphasized from the 
first. As the story goes: “He turned toward the sound, * * * 
but his ears had not been long enough under training,” and he 
seeks help from lip-reading. This should have been made more 
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emphatic. A week after he recovered his hearing, (he had lain 
partly, if not wholly, unconscious during that time,) he seemed 
to carry on a conversation with his lady-love, as though he un- 
derstood her spoken words, through hearing. He tells her that 
her voice was the first sound he could bear. She says, “I am 
glad,” etc. Perhapsit was intended to be understood that he 
read this from her lips ; but he seemed to hear her. He adds: 
“Tt”—her voice—“ stole into my consciousness, sweet and 
clear and soft,” etc. Then “there was silence. They did not 
seem to feel that dire necessity for filling every moment with 
words, words, words!” 

Does this mean that he had suddenly become conscious of 
words ? 

Then again: “ Expression had come to his tones at once.’ 
His voice vibrated immediately in “ full, rich tones.” Could this 
be possible, when “ full, rich tones ” are only acquired by many 
hearing people by long and careful training and cultivation? 

Miss ANNA M. BLACK, 
Rhode Island State School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
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TABULAR STATEMENT OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 


THE DEAF. 


Taree new schools appear in our Tabular. Statement this 
year—the New Orleans and Evansville public day-schools and 
the school of the “ Society for Improved Instruction” in Cin- 
cinnati. Professor Bell’s private school has not been open dur- 
ing the year and is therefore omitted. The Washington (Ter- 
ritory) School is transferred from the list of private schools to 
that of public schools. 

The increase in the number of pupils in all the schools over 
that of last year is about 250; of teachers about 35. We are 
not able to give the figures exactly, as the heads of several 
schools did not reply to our circular of inquiry. 

The number of pupils taught articulation is apparently less 
than last year, but this is probably due to the failure of some 
schools to reply. 

The number of articulation teachers is given in our table for 
the first time. If all the schools had respended to the inquiry 
the number would be about 160—an increase of about 30 in 
the United States since the Tabular Stutement published in 
the Report of the Clarke Institution for 1883. 
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SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American Asylum.—Miss M. E. Riley has resigned her posi- 
tion in the articulation department, the state of her mother’s 
health requiring her presence at home. 


Buenos Ayres Institution.—We learn from the December 
number of the Revue Internationale that the Abbe Balestra, 
the distinguished principal of this Institution, has recently 
died. The spread of the oral method throughout Italy and 
France was so largely due to his enthusiasm and eloquence that 
at one of the dinners of the Milan Convention he was toasted 
as “the Knight Errant of La Parole”—a title which clung to 
him ever afterwards. He went to Buenos Ayres to take charge 
of the Institution there on its establishment in 1885, and we 
presume it was there that he died, but we have not yet received 
any further particulars. 


California Institution.—Mr. N. F. Whipple, late principal of 
Whipple’s Home School at Mystic River, Conn., has been ap- 


pointed teacher of articulation. 

Mr. E. P. Pike, who for nine years has been teacher of wood- 
working, died of apoplexy on the 27th of November last. 

Cincinnati Oral School.—An oral school under the auspices 
of the “Society for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes ” 
has been opened in Cincinnati, O., and is temporarily estab- 
lished at the Children’s Home. It is taught by Miss Osborne, 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Yendes, formerly of the Western New 
York Institution. The Society was established chiefly through 
the efforts of Mr. L. S. Fechheimer and Dr. Robert Sattler. 
The children of poor parents are admitted free. 

Ciarke Institution.—Miss Rogers, who has been at the head 
of the school from the beginning, has finally been compelled 
by her health to resign the position of principal. She offered 
her resignation last year, but the Corporation refused to accept 
it, as physicians still gave her some hope of being able to re- 
turn to her post after another year spent in the West. Now, 
however, the physicians are agreed that she cannot again live and 


work in the New England climate. The services that she has 
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rendered to this Institution and to the cause of articulation 
teaching in America, in which she was the pioneer, can never 
be forgotten: while the fairness and friendliness with which 
she has looked upon all earnest efforts to advance the welfare 
of the deaf, however much they might differ in method from 
her own, have made her generally esteemed and beloved. We 
all rejoice in the noble work she has done and feel sincere 
regret that she is obliged so early to relinquish it. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Corporation : 

Whereas, the Principal of the Clarke Institution, Miss Harriet B. Rogers, 
under whose able administration for seventeen years it has grown from a 
small beginning to its present prominence and usefulness, is compelled 
by physical infirmity to resign her position : 

Resolved, 'Vhat we accept her resignation only from necessity and with 
unfeigned regret, and that we assure her of our high and grateful appre- 
ciation of her long and faithful service, and her unselfish devotion to the 
best interests of the Clarke Institution. 

Resolved, That we tender to her our heartfelt sympathy in this trying 
arrest of her labors, and her isolation from a loved home and friends; but 
that we congratulate her upon leaving behind, in the reputation and use- 
fulness of the Clarke Institution, a lasting memorial of herself and her 
work. 

Miss Caroline A. Yale has been elected Principal, and Miss 
Alice E. Worcester takes her place as Associate Principal. Miss 
Katharine F. Fletcher, after more than a year’s absence, has re- 
covered her health and resumed ker labors. 


Evansville Day-School.—Miss Emma T. Macy, formerly of 
the St. Louis Day-School, has beer appointed assistant teacher. 

Mr. Kerney hopes the school will grow into a State Institu- 
tion. 


Halifax Institution.—Mr. W. J. Stewart and Mr. B. Starr 
Banks resigned at the close of the term, and their places have 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. R. W. McDonald, a 
graduate of the Institution, and Mr. 8S. H. Lawrence, a Grade 
B certificated teacher, previously engaged in common school 
work. Miss J. R. Bateman, who was absent for several months 
owing to family affliction, has resumed her place. Mr. W. J. 
Stewart has been appointed to a position in the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution. 

Horace Mann School.—During the past year eight boys at- 
tended the Manual Training School of the city, eight girls were 
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received into a private cooking-school, and some other indus- 
trial instruction was given, but not sufficient to meet the needs 
of the School. The chief wants of the School, as stated in the 
recent annual report, are a more general and systematic pro- 
vision of industrial training, to form part of the school course, 
and a new building. Plans have been prepared for a building, 
but it has not been begun, as the appropriation of $40,000 is 
insufficient for its erection. 

Miss Hull’s School.—Miss Hull has resigned her position in 
the Ealing Training College, though she continues to serve as 
a member of the Committee. She has reopened her private 
school on the oral method at Woodvale, Parkhurst road, Bexley, 
Kent. 


Iilinois Institution.—We learn, as these pages go to the 
press, that Mr. George Wing, a graduate of the American 
Asylum, thirteen years a teacher in the Minnesota School, and 
for the past year a teacher in this Institution, died of pneumonia 
December 16 at the age of forty-five. Mr. Wing was a man of 
superior mind, an excellent teacher, and a brilliant writer, as 
several valuable contributions to the Annals testify. While a 
teacher in the Minnesota School he edited the Deaf-Mute’s 
Companion, and made it one of the best of the Institution 
papers. He attended the late Convention in California, and 
contributed to the International Record of Charities and Cor- 
rection an interesting sketch of its proceedings and results. 
His death is a great loss, not only to the Illinois Institution, but 
to the whole profession. 

Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet’s birthday was suitably ob- 
served on the 10th of December last, with addresses, recita- 
tions, etc. Addresses were made by Messrs. Cloud, Gillett, 
Hasenstab, George, and Read, and subscriptions for the Me- 
morial Statue Fund were received. 


Kansas Institution—Dr. T. H. Gallaudet’s birthday was 
celebrated by a memorial entertainment given by the teachers 
and pupils for the benefit of the Memorial Statue Fund. The 
programme was a very attractive one. 


Mackay Institution.—Miss Visa Hunt, a Normal School 
graduate, has replaced the lady teacher of last year. 
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The pupils are doing well in the trades departments. The 
printing office is kept well supplied with orders from some of 
the chief business firms of Montreal, showing that the work 
done gives satisfaction. The enlargement of the carpenter’s 
shop admits of a greater number of pupils being kept em- 
ployed at the trade. 

The many improvements made to the buildings and grounds 
during the past year have added much to their comfort and ap- 
pearance. 


National College.—The subject of the admission of young 
women to the College is under consideration. President Gallau- 
det says in his last annual report : 


Among the papers presented at the California Convention was a com- 
munication from a very bright deaf young lady, urging that the doors of 
our College be opened to those of her sex. 

A communication on the same subject, and urging the same action, 
has been lately addressed to the President of the College by the Western 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, meeting at Indianapolis on the 22d 
of May last. This latter communication urges with much force that deaf 
young women ought to be permitted to share in the advantages afforded 
by the bounty of Congress for higher education to the deaf young men of 
the country. 

The Faculty of the College favor the admission of young women, at least 
as an experiment. 

Their presence in the College would entail no increased cost for in- 
struction, which is the most considerable item of expense in carrying on 
the College. 

The Board of Directors are disposed to take this subject into very 
serious consideration ; and while they are not prepared to make a defi- 
nite recommendation in this report, they respectfully ask the attention 
of Congress to the matter, as deserving of favorable action in the near 
future. 


The subject is still under consideration. The authorities of 
the College would be glad to know how many young women 
will be likely to avail themselves of the opportunity, if the Col- 
lege doors are opened to them next autumn. 


Nebraska Institute.-—Rev. J. A. McClure, a valued teacher 
of fourteen years continuous service, has been obliged to resign 
his position on account of his failing eye-sight, caused by a 
chronic trouble contracted in the army. Mr. Hammond takes 
Mr. McClure’s class. Miss Maggie Watkins, a public-school 
teacher, has been appointed teacher in one of the lower grades. 
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New Mexico School.--Mr. Larson was ill with malarial fever 
during September, October, and November last, and the school 
was suspended in consequence. It is now again in operation 
and the prospects are good that it will be adopted by the Ter- 
ritory. 

New Orleans Day-School.—A day-school, supported by the 
city, was opened in New Orleans, La., in January last. The 
manual method is followed. The principal, Mr. Robert B. 
Lawrence, is a graduate of the New York Institution. 


New York Institution.—The Institution, and the cause of 
deaf-mute education generally, met with a serious loss in the 
death, on the 25th of November last, of the Hon. Erastus 
Brooks, who for twenty-six years has been a member of its 
Board of Directors and for four years President of the Board. 
The intimate acquaintance with him, formed during the trip to 
California last summer, so endeared him to all his fellow-travel- 
lers that his death causes sorrow in many schools besides the one 
in New York. Throughout that journey he was ill almost all 
the time ; but only those who were very near to him knew it, 
so strong was his self-control and so constant his cheerfulness. 
In the Convention he took a more active part than any other per- 
son not directly engaged in professional work, and his gift of 
eloquence made his words always welcome. The following 
resolutions submitted by Dr. I. L. Peet, and adopted at a meet- 
ing of the officers, teachers, and pupils of the New York Insti- 
tution, include a brief but fitting sketch of his career and 
service : 

Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to remove the Hon. Erastus 
Brooks, President of the Board of Directors of this Institution, from his 
sphere of usefulness on earth to a higher sphere in Heaven; therefore, 

Resolved, That in his death we recognize the termination of a long life 
devoted to the service of his country, his fellow-men, and his God. Left 
destitute by the death of his father, a man of honored memory, who ob- 
tained distinction in the war of 1812, he, at the early age of eight, was 
thrown upon his own resources for support, and thereafter became a strik- 
ing illustration of what a youth of talent, courage, and energy can accom- 
plish in this land of opportunity. From the counter he went to the printing 
office, and thence to the University, upon his graduation from which he 
became a newspaper correspondent and editor. 

For forty years he was editor of the Vew York Hapress and afterward 
manager of the Associated Press, of which he had been the founder. 

Asa member of both houses of the legislature of the State of New York, 
and especially of the Constitutional Convention of 1867, and of the Con- 
stitution Commission of 1871, in which he proposed and carried important 
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amendments to the organic law of the State, he proved himself a states- 
man of high order. 

As a writer, he was clear, terse, logical, and easy, but disdained rhetor- 
ical flourish and ornamentation. As a debater he was convincing, and as 
an orator eloquent, the charm of his voice adding greatly to the effect of 
his words. 

The many public addresses delivered by him on important and memor- 
able occasions, were characterized by peculiar appropriateness and marked 
ability. 

As a member of the State Board of Health, and of the Indian Commis- 
sion, he contributed largely to the adoption of sanitary measures in State 
and country, and to the furtherance of a sense of justice and benevolent 
feelings toward the injured and neglected race with which this continent 
was originally peopled. . 

To us, he has been best known as a member of the Board of Directors 
of this Institution, during the twenty-six yeers of his connection with 
which his benevolent face has become familar to several generations of 
pupils. The influence he has been able to exert, both in his public and 
private capacity, to secure recognition and support to the work of educa- 
ting the deaf, has had an important bearing upon the success of the In- 
stitution, while the dignity and tact with which, since the year 1882, when 
he became President of the Board, he has presided at the Annual Com- 
mencements and on those other occasions when the pupils were brought 
prominently before the public, have lent an additional attraction to the 
demonstration of what has been done for those who have been elevated 
from a condition of mental and moral night to the full enjoyment of all 
that is brightest and best in intellectual and ethical attainment. 

A man of kindest impulses and clearest scope of vision, logical in men- 
tal processes and practical in suggestion, he has, in every way, brought us 
encouragement and assistance, which will continue to benefit us for years 
to come. 

During the last summer, he accompanied the delegation from this In- 
stitution across the continent to Berkeley, in California, and participated 
in the deliberations of the Eleventh Quadrennial Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. His opening address, as temporary chairman, 
and his remarks at different stages in the proceedings, added greatly to the 
interest of the occasion, and were of a character to give him a warm place 
in the hearts of all those in this country who are interested in the cause 
of ameliorating the condition of the deaf. 

Resolved, That the Principal, Superintendent, Professors, and other of- 
ficers of the Institution, be requested to represent us at the funeral exer- 
cises to be observed on the morrow. 

Resolwed, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the widow 
and family of the deceased, with the assurance of our deepest sympathy 
in their irreparable loss, and that they be offered for publication to the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal and to the American Annals of the Deaf. 

E. H. CURRIER, 
Secretary. 
N. Brarnerp, 
Chairman. 
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North Carolina Institution.—At the same time that the sad 
news of Mr. Wing’s death comes to us, we are shocked to read 
in the daily papers of the horrible death of another of our 
fellow-excursionists of last summer, Miss Lizzie B. Turlington, 
matron of this Institution, at the age of twenty-three years. 
She was killed on the 17th of December last by Walter L. 
Bingham, a former pupil of the Institution, to whom she is 
said to have been engaged to be married. Bingham escaped 
from North Carolina, but immediately afterwards visited the 
New York Institution, where he was at one time a pupil, and 
acted so strangely that Dr. Peet telegraphed to his friends 
in North Carolina that he was insane. He disappeared from 
New York before anything was known there of the death of 
Miss Turlington, and is supposed to have gone to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, with the intention of killing a teacher in the 
Iowa Institution against whom he had made threats. On 
the morning that he killed Miss Turlington he procured a 
license for marriage with her. It is supposed that in a fit 
of rage, or insanity, he killed her because she refused to 
marry him at that time. Probably before the Annals is pub- 
lished he will be arrested and the truth will be known. 

Miss Turlington was a graduate of the North Carolina Insti- 
tution, and until recently, when she was made matron, taught 
the class of cookery. She was a young woman of excellent 
character, high intelligence, and agreeable manners. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Anna R. Hortter, who has been re- 
ceiving instruction for a year under Miss Ely in Philadelphia, 
has been appointed teacher of articulation. 

Miss Mary Bierce, who has been connected with the Institu- 
tion as pupil and teacher for many years, has resigned to go 
to her parents in Memphis, Tenn. Mr. James Allen, of Trum- 
bull county, O., will take the class. 

On the 15th of January, 1887, Mr. John S. Ellis will take 
the position of Steward, Mr. W. H. Williams having resigned. 


Pennsylvania Institution—Miss Sophy W. Paddock has 
been appointed instructor in drawing, and Miss Emma R. 
Thompson an additional teacher in the Branch for Oral In- 


struction. 
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St. Louis Day-School.—Miss Emma T. Macy has resigned 
the position of teacher to accept a similar place in the Evans- 
ville Day-School, and is succeeded by Miss Annie M. Roper, a 
graduate of the Illinois Institution. 


Texas Asylum.—Miss Annie Goggin has been added to the 
corps of instruction. 

Mr. P. W. Downing, formerly teacher of articulation in this 
Institution, died in Chicago last summer of consumption. We 
have not been able to ascertain his exact age; it was probably 
about forty. He was a son of the Rev. G. A. W. Downing, 
chaplain of the Manchester, England, society of adult deaf-mutes, 
who died in 1881. Mr. Downing began his work as a teacher 
of the deaf in the Liverpool School. In 1871 he came to 
America and taught successively in the Halifax, New York, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, Iowa, and Texas Institutions. Inthe Colorado 
Institute he held the position of principal, but, like his numer- 
ous predecessors and successors under the unfortunate system 
of organization prevailing there until recently, retained the office 
but a short time. From a discriminating sketch of his charac- 
ter by one of his associates in the Texas school, published in 
the Ranger, we make the following extracts : 


Mr. Downing’s long association with the deaf, in addition to a natural 
quickness of adaptation and a ready and active mind, made him so 
thoroughly acquainted with their nature and language, and enabled him 
so successfully to reach their intelligence and engage their interest, that 
he was a favorite wherever he moved among them. He possessed varied 
and extensive information, and the ability, through bis superior command 
of the sign-language and his knowledge of the child’s capacity, to impart 
it. It is hardly necessary, therefore, to say that in the school-room he was 
a success. 

He had some excellent traits of character and personal qualities that 
enlisted the friendship of all who knew him. Possessed of a retentive 
memory, his fund of fact and fiction, aided by good conversational powers 
and a quaint humor, peculiarly characteristic of himself, made him an 
agreeable associate. He was open-hearted, accommodating, and generous 
to a fault. His generosity to those whom he considered his friends knew 
no bounds while he had the means of exercising it; indeed discretion in 
this, as in many other respects, was foreignto him. In money matters he 
was totally reckless. He knew not the value of money nor the good it 
might do if properly and judiciously applied. He was a man of strong 
feeling when such feeling related to others. Attachment or aversion was 
deep-seated with him and almost unchangeable. He was either a fond 
lover or an implacable hater. Fortunately, however, aversion seldom took 
form within him. He exercised but little will power over a nature too 
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often rebellious, and conflicting passions sometimes led him into strange 
inconsistencies. He was, notwithstanding these defects, upon which we 
should look with charity, the genial, kind-hearted Downing, whom to know 
was to love and befriend. He was a great sufferer, but in the midst of 
his sufferings he was ever cheerful. His patience seemed never to desert 
him, however hard pressed he was by the enemy disease ; in fact he mani- 
fested a sort of dogged indifference to his health. He was as reckless 
concerning the condition of his body as he was concerning that of his 
purse. Had he taken better care of himself his life might have been pro- 
longed indefinitely. He was a good soul and did much good to the af- 
flicted, sorely afflicted as he was himself. Let the mantle of oblivion 
gently cover his weaknesses, and consecrate his memory with a silent tear 
of affection, all you who have been benefited by him. 


Utah School.—Miss Viola Pratt, a graduate of the district 
schools and a student in attendance at the University of Deseret, 
has been appointed an assistant teacher. The need of accom- 
modations for the pupils under one roof has long been felt, and 
this year the school has been opened under private manage- 
ment, with the aid of fees for board and lodging from those 
who can afford it, and with appropriations from the county 
courts. 

Victorian Institution.—The Twenty-Fourth Annual Report 
comes to us with a copper-plate engraving of the building, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. M. L. Miller, a former pupil of the Institution. 
We learn from the Report that in May last Mr. Frederick J. 
Rose, the superintendent, having suffered for some time from 
failing health, was granted, together with Mrs. Rose, two 
months’ leave of absence. The greater portion of their fur- 
lough was spent in South Australia, and Mr. Rose was much 
benefited by the change. 


Virginia Institution.—Mr. Guilford D. Euritt has been 
elected to take charge of the newly-formed seventh class. 
Heretofore there have been but six regular classes. This 
makes a gain of one year’s instruction for the deaf-mutes of 
Virginia. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—At the close of the 
last term Mrs. Sylvia L. Balis (formerly Miss Chapin) resigned 
her position as teacher, and Mr. Wm. J. Stewart, late of the 
Halifax Institution, was elected to supply her place. Since the 
opening of school Miss Frances G. Camp, formerly of the Ohio 
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Institution, was added to the corps of instructors. Miss Mira 
Long, assistant matron, resigned, and Miss Minnie F. Smith 
was appointed in her place. Recently, Miss M. A. Clemens, 
matron, resigned, and Mrs. M. F. McCartney was appointed in 
her place. Mr. B. R. Allabough, a graduate of the Pennsylva- 
nia Institution and National College, was appointed supervisor 
of the boys in place of L. W. Flenniken; and C. F. H. Haw- 
kins, as clerk, in place of W. D. Logan, resigned. 

The building necessary to complete the girls’ wing has been 
erected during the summer and autumn. A large amount of 
work was also done during the summer in draining, grading, 
and improving the grounds. 

Wyoming Institute—We announced in the July number 
of the Annals that a school had been established in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming Territory, and that Mr. De Coursey French had been 
appointed principal. Our authority for the statement was Mr. 
French himself. In response, however, to a recent circular ask- 
ing for statistical information concerning the school, we received 
a letter dated “ Council Chamber, Legislative Assembly, Wyom- 


ing Territory, Cheyenne, Wyo., Nov. 29, 1886,” and signed by 
“ George C. Rafter,” saying that the Territory has not yet any 
school for the deaf. “At our last Legislature an act was passed 
to create such an institution provided a certain number of pupils 
could be obtained. As yet we have not been able to get the 
requisite number.” 


E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Phraseology Concerning the Deaf.—Under the title “‘ Phrase- 
ology which originated in a low estimate of the deaf, and which 
tends to perpetuate this low estimate in the public mind,” Mr. 
L. J. Dudley, President of the Clarke Institution, in the Nine- 
teenth Annual Report of that Institution, after expressing his 
satisfaction that the word “dumb” has been dropped from the 
title of the Convention of American Instructors and of the 
Annals, goes on to object to some other terms that are open to 
similar objection, such as “Asylum,” “institutions aided by the 
State,” and “ beneficiaries.” His remarks on this subject are 
sound and forcible. It is true, as he says, that there is no 
more propriety in calling a school for the deaf an asylum than 
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in thus designating every boarding school for hearing pupils ; 
that the State is aided by the institutions rather than the insti- 
tutions by the State; and that the pupils educated in them are 
no more “ beneficiaries” than are the pupils in common and 
high schools supported by public taxation, or in colleges and 
technical schools which have received public grants. We trust 
that the time will come when this phraseology, too, will be 
amended, and that the legislature of a State representing the 
intelligence of Massachusetts will no longer, as in the last 
year, make its appropriation for the education of deaf children 
in these terms, the italics being Mr. Dudley's: “ For the sup- 
port of Massachusetts beneficiaries in Asyluwms for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and in other Institutions of the same character.” 


Recovery of Speech.—The following item was published in a 
dispatch from Savannah, Ga., to the New York 7’imes of Sep- 
tember 8, 1886. We are informed by the mother of the young 
lady that the shock which is supposed to have been the occa- 
sion of her recovery of speech was not caused by the earth- 
quake, but by the death of her father on the 13th of August 
last—some time before the earthquake. She lost her power of 
vocal utterance March 18, 1884. In other respects the state- 
ment of the 7’imes is correct : 


A strange incident of last week’s éarthquake shock is the recovery of 
the power of speech by Mamie Maltus, daughter of a retired officer of the 
regular army. At the close of the war her father was put in charge of 
Forts Pulaski and Jackson below this city. While at the former Fort the 
daughter, then a bright, intelligent child, had an attack of meningitis, 
which left her voiceless. The best medical skill was obtained, and the 
father took his child travelling, but nothing did her any good. She was 
dumb, but had all other senses. 

During the excitement of the first earthquake shock, last Tuesday night, 
she, in her fright, attempted to call her brother. He was frightened him- 
self when he heard her whisper his name. Since then she has gradually 
regained her voice, and now talks with perfect fluency. She says she was 
almost delirious with joy when she found that she could speak. Her 
voice was low and her throat sore for three days, and she had trouble in 
finding words to express her thoughts. It was much like learning a new 
tongue, except that she knew the words, but had forgotten how to pro- 
nounce them. City physicians are deeply interested in the case. Their 
explanation is that the recovery was due to intense mental excitement. 


Convention and Conference Proceedings.—A question as to 
where and how copies of the Proceedings of the several Con- 
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ventions of American Instructors and Conferences of Princi- 
pals of Schools for the Deaf may be obtained has been referred 
to the Editor of the Annals. 

The Proceedings of the First, Second, and Fourth Conventions 
are out of print. Reports of them, however, may be found in 
the second, third, and ninth volumes of the Annals, and most 
of the papers contributed to them were also published in the 
Annals. 

The Proceedings of the other Conventions, until the supply 
is exhausted, may be obtained free of charge from the princi- 
pals of the institutions where they were held. It would be 
proper, however, to send a sum sufficient to pay postage on 
them, say ten cents each. These institutions are : 

Third and Ninth Conventions: Institution at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Fifth and Tenth Conventions: Institution at Jacksonville, Ill. 

Sixth Convention (First Conference of Principals) : Institution 
at Washington, D. C. 

Seventh Convention: Institution at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eighth Convention : Institution at Belleville, Ontario. 

Eleventh Convention (not yet published) : Institution at Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

The First Conference of Principals was reckoned as the Sixth 
Convention of Instructors, and is mentioned above. The Pro- 
ceedings of the Third Conference were not published except in 
the Annals, vol. xxi. The Proceedings of the other Confer- 
ences may be obtained in the same way as those of the Conven- 
tions, as follows: 

Second Conference: Institution at Flint, Mich. 

Fourth Conference: Institution at Northampton, Mass. 

Fifth Conference: Institution at Faribault, Minn. 

The Proceedings of the First and Second Conventions of 
Articulation Teachers were not published, but brief reports 
were given in the Annals, vol. xix. The Proceedings of the 
Third Convention, held at the Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, Lexington Avenue, New York, may be obtained from the 
principal of that Institution. 


The Convention Resolutions.—Mr. Gillespie calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that, in publishing in the last number of the 
Annals the Resolutions adopted at the California Convention 
commending the American system of deaf-mute education, we 
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made no reference to the amendment offered by him and ac- 
cepted by President Gallaudet with respect to auricular instruc- 
tion. The reason was that the. Resolutions as originally pre- 
sented were intended to, and did, include that feature in the 
words “all known methods and expedients which have been 
found to be of value in the education of the deaf.” We are 
glad, however, to make this paragraph the occasion of laying 
the same emphasis upon the value of auricular instruction that 
Mr. Gillespie wished to give it in his amendment. 


Transcontinental Photographs.—Mr. A. S. Clark and Mr. 
D. L. Elmendorf, the amateur photographers of our trip across 
the continent last summer, whose cameras were always ready 
at points of interest, have prepared lists of their pictures which 
will be sent on application. Mr. Elmendorf’s photographs are 
beautifully finished productions. Mr. Clark modestly says 
that for his “no artistic merit is claimed,” but they none the 
less effectively serve to recall many pleasant occasions and im- 
pressive scenes. Mr. Clark’s address is at the American Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn., and Mr. Elmendorf’s at the New York Institu- 
tion for Improved Instruction, Lexington Avenue, between 67th 
and 68th streets, New York city. 


Forms for the Registration of Statistics.—At the Conference _ 
of Principals held at Faribault, Minn., in 1884, a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. E. M. Gallaudet, A. G. Bell, P. G. Gillett, 
A. L. E. Crouter, and Job Williams, was appointed “to prepare 
a blank form for the collection of statistics concerning the deaf 
and dumb.” The committee subsequently had two meetings 
and prepared a blank form for the registration of statistics, and 
also forms of questions to be asked on the admission of pupils 
and questions to be asked of former pupils and of their em- 
ployers. These forms are given in the Report of the Commit- 
tee published in the Annals for January, 1885, vol. xxx, pp. 
52-58. 

At the Convention of Instructors held at Berkeley, Cal., last 
summer, the Executive Committee was authorized to have suit- 
able blank forms printed in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Statistics, to be furnished to the vari- 
ous institutions and schools at cost, provided a sufficient number 
of copies were ordered to justify the expense. 

The form for the registration of statistics it is proposed to 
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print on sheets of heavy paper 4x 14 feet in size, affording space 
on each page for the registration of twenty names. These sheets 
may either be preserved in portfolios or bound into a book. 

The questions to be asked of the parents, of former pupils, 
and of employers, are to be printed on sheets of suitable size, 
with spaces for the answers to be written on the same sheet. 
Any information concerning the character of the institution or 
school, the terms of admission, etc., desired to be given, may 
be printed on these sheets at a reasonable cost in addition to 
that named below. 

The cost of these forms, per hundred, will be as follows : 
Forms for the registration of statistics 

‘« «questions to be asked on the admission of pupils 


Smaller quantities may be had at proportionate rates. 

Several institutions have already ordered these forms, but we 
shall wait two or three weeks before sending the orders to the 
printer, in the hope that other institutions also will wish them 
after further consideration. One principal writes us that his 
board of directors told him, if he wanted any forms, to have 
them printed at the Institution printing office. With the three 
forms of questions this might be done; but the large forms 
for registration could not possibly be printed at any institution 
office, nor at any other ordinary printing or bookbinding estab- 
lishment. Probably there are not more than three or four 
cities in the United States that have facilities for doing the 
work. 


Convention of Ontario Deaf-Mutes.—The First Convention 
of the Ontario Deaf-Mute Association was held at Toronto on 
the 6th and 7th of September last. A large number were in 
attendance. Mr S. T. Greene was elected President. Ad- 
dresses were made by Messrs. R. C. Slater, S. T. Greene, R. 
Mathison, Mr. Ross, Minister of Education, Mr. Ashley, Mr. 
Beale, Mr. Denys, and others. The next Convention will be 
held in 1888. . 


The Royal Commission.—Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has 
been invited to give information to the British “ Royal Com- 
mission on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb,” etc. He will not 
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appear in person before the Commission, but will answer in 
writing any questions that may be submitted to him. 


The Silent Missionary.—The Rev. H. W. Syle, as Editor, and 
the Rev. J. M. Koehler, as Associate, began in November last 
the publication of a monthly sixteen-page paper. The first 
number was called the Silent Catholic, but, as that name gave 
rise to misunderstandings, the title has wisely been changed to 
the Silent Missionary. Its purpose is “first, to give information 
of the necessity, methods, and progress of missions to the deaf, 
and, second, to afford a well-selected variety of sound religious 
reading. The latter is intended particularly for the Sunday 
reading of deaf people who, not living in the great cities, do 
not enjoy a weekly sermon in signs.” The second number of 
the periodical, which is the only one we have seen, carries out 
this purpose very successfully. The subscription is fifty cents 
a year, and the address 2112 Mt. Vernon street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

In Memoriam George Wing.—The teachers of the Illinois 
Institution send us the following memorial of Mr. George 
Wing, whose death is mentioned on a previous page : 

Since it has seemed good in the sight of our all-wise, all-kind, and all- 
powerful Heavenly Father to remove from among us, at the prime of life 
and the zenith of his usefulness, out friend and fellow-laborer, George 
Wing, one of the ablest teachers of the deaf, not only of this Institution 
but of the whole country, we desire to offer our sincere sympathy to his 
afflicted family. We feel that in the death of Mr. Wing the deaf have lost 
one of their most skilled instructors, one of their most painstaking friends, 
one who was always striving for their advancement; and that the Illinois 
Institution has lost an instructor whose place it will be almost impossible 
to fill. 

We, as the Teachers’ Association, consider that we have lost one of our 
ablest members, one who was always ready to help and take part in any 


plan for the benefit of the deaf. 
ALLEN L. WADDELL, 


FRANCES WOOD, 
FRANK READ, 
Committee. 


The Executive Committee.—Miss Harriet B. Rogers, in con- 
sequence of her retirement from the principalship of the Clarke 
Institution, has resigned her position as member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. The vecancy has not yet been filled. 
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